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DISARMAMENT AND THE WORLD 
ECONOMY* 


by 
OSKAR LANGE 


HE problem of economic development has become the centre of 
T attention of international life. Economists and journalists, polit- 

ical leaders and many others increasingly put this problem into 
the forefront of the great public issues of our time. This is not a coinci- 
dence; it results from the present state of world economy and world 
politics. This state is characterized by two features: one is the ex- 
istence of two socio-economic systems in the present world, namely 
of countries with a Socialist system and countries with a capitalist 
system. The second is the growing demand of the underdeveloped 
countries to share in the economic and social fruits which modern 
science and technology provide. 
These two features: Socialism and capitalism on the one hand, 
economic underdevelopment on the other — intertwine. For in many 
formerly underdeveloped countries the adoption of a Socialist eco- 
nomic system or of a system near to a Socialist one has become the 
chief instrument of rapid economic development, while in other 
underdeveloped countries economic development takes place accord- 
ing to more or less classical capitalist lines. 
The existence side by side of Socialist and capitalist countries 
raises the question of the comparative rate of economic develop- 
ment, the question which of these countries develops faster and how 
the world’s: productive potential will be distributed in the future. 
The existence of underdeveloped countries on the capitalist side as 
well as on the Socialist side raises the question of the most effective 
means of assuring rapid development. 
These questions divide the world. They cause division among 
states and blocs of states; in many countries they also create an 





*An address “Relationship of Disarmament to International Economic 
Development” given by Professor Lange at the opening session of the 15th 

of the World Federation of United Nations Associations, in Warsaw, 
September 5, 1960. 
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internal division within the country. Added to this there is the prob closii 
lem of many countries still being politically or economically syb ducti 
ordinated to other ones, but striving towards freedom and inde- ment 
pendence. of th 

This, indeed, is a world full of differences, of opposite interests ‘um 
and of conflicts. This is unavoidable; it is the way in which human *4V 
history moves forward. But independently of these differences and T 
conflicts there is a rapidly growing mutual interest and consensus #™4 
as to the way in which such differences and conflicts are to be i © 
resolved. There is a growing insight that in view of the destructive sola 
power of modern weapons all differences and conflicts are to be desi 
resolved by peaceful means, a growing insight into the necessity and busin 
possibilities of peaceful co-existence. There is also a growing ™ th 
insight that true co-existence implies co-operation and that co- of ‘tl 
operation can benefit all parties concerned whatever the differences busin 
otherwise may be. the s 

The central point of peaceful co-existence is disarmament. But 289% 
disarmament requires co-operation. It requires co-operation not politi 
only in the political, technical and military fields but also in the | Nc 
field of economic policy. For disarmament is also an economic issue. th 

There is no need to present here the economic and social ad- ™ ME 
vantages of disarmament in terms of the use which can be made of Sttuct 
economic resources set free by disarmament. Everybody knows this. "Ces 
There are, however, a number of problems of economic policy which PYOPe 
must be faced if the process of disarmament is to be carried out policy 
without causing grave economic disturbances. These problems are Ts 
connected with the question of a rapid transfer and reallocation to policy 
non-military purposes of manpower, industrial capacity, raw ™ént 
material stocks, etc., involved in the production of weapons. This jave | 
question arises both in the capitalist and the Socialist economy. “0 


However, the means of solution are different in each of the two pe . 
evelc 


cases. 

In the Socialist economy the reallocation mentioned is a matter the fic 
of proper organization and planning, a question of skilful manage- Int 
ment of national economy. Difficulties arise due to technical ob- V@ h 
stacles of transferring rapidly manpower and material resources, due “V2 
to need of rearranging plans and readjusting organizational forms of cold w 
economic activity. These difficulties are what economists used to ™ fec 
name “frictions” in the adjustment of economic activity to new con- **ttair 
ditions and new tasks. They are not small, but certainly are man-- #" Ni 
ageable with some skill in economic policy and planning. these 

In the capitalist economy the same frictions exist and conse growtt 
quently also the same difficulties which result from them. But in the “@5 In 
capitalist economy there is an additional factor which complicates effects 
the issue. This additional factor is the fall-out of effective demand, , 1t¢ 
or to speak in more popular form, the fall-out of purchasing power, the co! 
which as a rule is associated with such reallocation processes. The and hu 
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e prob: slosing down or diminution of output of plants engaged in pro- 
ly sub duction of weapons or war material leads to a reduction of employ- 
d inde- ment and the demand for consumer goods. It also leads to a reduction 
of the demand for investment goods. This reduction process becomes 
nterests cumulative. Thus a general reduction in the level of economic 
human activity — recession or even depression — may result. 
ces and lherefore in the capitalist economy rapid and radical dis- 
nsensus a#mament presents a much more difficult problem than in a Social- 
> to be ist economy. This fact is being exploited by vested interests as- 
ructive sociated with armaments production as well as by political circles 
> to be desirous to continue the armaments race. Fears are created in 
ity and business circles, in public opinion and even among workers employed 
‘rowing in the armaments industry. These fears may be described as fears 
nat co- of “the economic consequences of peace”. It is such fears among 
erences business circles which become manifest in the fall of quotations on 
the stock exchange when the prospects of successful disarmament 
nt. But negotiations are bright. Such fears are an important and dangerous 
on not Political factor. 
in the Now it must be said that such fears have an objective foundation 
c issue. in the mode of operation of the capitalist economy. But there is 
ial ad- 20 need to take a fatalistic view. In the context of the present 
nade of Structure of world economy the danger of disarmament generating 
vs this. Tecession or depression can be successfully counter-acted, provided 
+ which Proper and adequate measures of internal and international economic 
ied out Policy are taken. 
, I shall examine here such measures of international economic 
tion to Policy. They consist essentially of two things. One is the develop- 
;, raw ment of international trade without the handicaps which hitherto P 
s. This. ve limited international trade on account of the division of world 
onomy. *onomy into a capitalist and a Socialist part. The other is national 
he two ad international action designed to overcome economic under- 
development. A third may be added: international co-operation in 
matter the field of science and technology. ~ 
anage- International trade has suffered from the cold war. For the cold 
eal ob- War has also an economic aspect, namely trade discrimination and 
es, due ven blockade. These were used as instruments of prosecuting the 
rms of “old war. It must be said at the outset that these instruments proved 
ised to Neffective. To countries against which they were applied they 
w con- “ettainly caused discomfort and also some trouble. But as everybody 
> man--°a8 now plainly see, they did not stop the rapid development of 
‘these countries and, in particular, they did not prevent the rapid 
conse- SOwth of their military power. Whatever discomfort they created 
in the °¥@8 in the field of the growth of consumption, but even here the 
slicates *flects were limited. 
smand, . [t could not have been otherwise because the camps involved in 
power, the cold war cover huge territories with a great variety of natural 
5, The human resources. It was realy as if one half of the world were 
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to try to blockade the other half. Such an attempt is self-defeating} abou 
and the would-be blockader may find that after all he is blockading} ist e 
himself. Thus the economic instruments of the cold war frequently} T 
proved to do more damage to those who used them than to those) impo 
against whom they were used. capit 

This failure to achieve success in the cold war by economic in-} “ec 
struments may contribute towards the adoption between countries) °™ 
belonging to various economic and social systems of sound principles) ‘| 
of international trade, based on economic advantage, on consider-} #°% 
ations of international division of labour, geographical and transport of th 
conditions, etc. their 

In this field much is to be done. There are several areas where 
the cold war has led to a break-off or reduction of organic economic 
ties between countries established by geographic proximity and 
historic development. Such are the ties between East and We 
Europe. In Europe the cold war has done particularly great economic 
damage in severing such ties. Though the last years have brought 
considerable improvements here, the possibilities are far from ex > te 
hausted. This is clearly shown in the many discussions as well as — 
research work done by the United Nations Economic Commission fo wag 
Europe. Paar 

Another area where old economic ties established by geograph ae 
and history were and still are broken off by the cold war is thd gyi 
Far East. I refer to the economic relations, or rather absence off, jy 
them, between Japan and China. Here an abandonment of economid giff. 
cold war measures and the adoption of sound economic principle veloy 
would be particularly fruitful in fostering economic development] poop, 
More generally: the difficulties created by the use of economig o 3; 
weapons in the cold war hamper the development of international reqy: 
trade in all parts of the world. F 

By removing such, so to speak, “unnatural” restrictions imposed unde 
upon economic relations between countries, restrictions which resulf aid 
from political considerations of cold war and not from economig and | 
reasons, international trade can be increased considerably. Such ing was | 
crease in East-West trade or, more precisely, between Socialist an@ adva 
capitalist countries can contribute substantially towards filling, if negli 
the capitalist countries, the gap in effective demand produced by unde 
stoppage of armaments production. in th 


The importance of this effect should not be underestimatec T 
Though it is true that the volume of trade between Socialist an taker 
capitalist countries at present amounts only to a few per cent @ betw 
world trade, the possibilities of expansion are very great. This is s@ Matic 
because the Socialist economies are developing very rapidly. The Unit 
rate of industrial growth amounts to about 10 per cent per annul by v 
(in China, which is at an earlier stage of industrialization, this ral vider 
is even much higher); their rate of growth of national income natic 
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ingh about 6-7 per cent per year. It is estimated that by 1965 the Social- 
ing ist economies will produce about half the world’s industrial output. 


This by itself indicates that the removal of the political obstacles 
imposed by the cold war on international trade can provide for the 
capitalist countries export possibilities compensating the fall-out of 
efective demand resulting from disarmament. In judging the eco- 
nomic effects in this field it is not so much the global volume as 


“ithe structure of increased exports which should be taken into 


account. As the Socialist countries are developing rapidly and many 
of them are in a still relatively early stage of industrialization, 
their need is for machinery, industrial equipment, chemical products 
and raw materials; all these are articles which can be produced in 


{plants devoted to armament purposes. The highly industrialized 


Socialist countries such as the Soviet Union or Czechoslovakia may 


| provide a market for durable consumer goods, i.e. also for com- 
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"| modities which can be produced in plants now serving for arma- 


ments. Thus not only the volume but also the structure of exports 
opened by development of trade between capitalist and Socialist 
countries would be a factor compensating the adverse economic con- 
sequences of disarmament. 

Another, even more important compensating factor can be found 
in aid to underdeveloped countries. Aid to underdeveloped countries 
has become a major political factor in our days. In order to be really 
fruitful’ such aid has to be much greater than it is at present. It has 
to be sufficiently large to surpass the threshold which makes the 
difference between minor investment projects and a coherent de- 
velopment program which brings about a qualitative change in the 
economic structure of the underdeveloped countries. A large part 
of aid hitherto given to underdeveloped countries does not meet this 
requirement. Consequently, its economic effects are dissipated. 

Furthermore, much of the economic aid given up to now is 
undertaken within the context of the cold war. In many cases the 
aid was given rather for construction of military or naval bases 
and for the upkeep of armed forces. Whatever productive investment 
was made in these countries was no more than a pay-off for military 
advantages granted to the aid-giver. Its economic effects were 
negligible. More recently, aid for productive investments in the 
underdeveloped countries was increased by considerations of rivalry 
in the cold war. 

To be really effective, aid to underdeveloped countries has to be 
taken out of the context of the cold war. This requires co-operation 
between capitalist and Socialist countries. For this reason, inter- 
national action is needed, preferably under the auspices of the 
United Nations. Aid granted directly in the form of investment loans 
by various countries or by private capital may be very useful, pro- 
vided it is not done in a cold war spirit or in a way contrary to the 
national independence of the countries concerned. It seems, how- 
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ever, that planned international action in which both capitalist ang 
Socialist countries participate should become increasingly important, 

Whatever deficiency in effective demand disarmament may pro- 
duce in certain capitalist countries can be not only compensated but 
greatly overcompensated by participation in a program of aid to 
underdeveloped countries. There is no need to quote estimates of 
figures of the amount of investment aid the underdeveloped part 
of the world is capable of absorbing. It is sufficient to think of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America to realize that an international aid program 
combined with bilateral aid transactions can be of a size to match 
any deficiency in effective demand resulting from disarmament. 
And similarly as in the case of international trade, it is not only 
the global volume but also the structure which counts. The under- 
developed countries require steel and machinery, all kinds of in- 
dustrial equipment, means of transport such as locomotives, railway 
cars, motorcars, ships and aeroplanes. They require chemical prod- 
ucts and in many cases also various raw materials. These are 
exactly products which can be produced in plants set free by 
disarmament. 

Another field where international co-operation may serve to 
absorb any possible deficiency of effective demand caused by 
disarmament is co-operation in scientific and technical matters. The 
great possibilities opened up by the application of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes and, more recently, by the conquest of space 
require such huge investments that they are beyond the economic 
possibilities of a single country. At the moment scientific and tech- 
nical work in these fields is accessible only to large countries, but 
in the future it may transcend the economic possibilities of even 
these countries. Therefore, international co-operation becomes here 
increasingly imperative. 

Thus by developing trade between Socialist and capitalist coun- 
tries and by concerted action on behalf of underdeveloped countries 
and by international scientific and technical co-operation, economic 
troubles which otherwise would result in capitalist countries from 
disarmament, can be prevented. At the same time the Socialist 
countries and the whole world economy can benefit by achieving 
international division of labour and thus obtaining a faster increase 
in productivity of human labour. 


There is no need to fear adverse economic consequences 0! 
disarmament. Economic policy measures are available, which cai 
make disarmament not only a political but also an economic and 
social blessing to all peoples of the world. Of course, such a result 
does not come about automatically. It requires purposeful action by 
states and governments; it also requires international co-operation 
The international co-operation in this field is a primary responsibility 
of the United Nations. 
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ay _pro-j probli 
way it also contributes to the very success of the struggle for dis- 


gmament because it shows that allegedly insurmountable difficulties 
connected with disarmament can be overcome. 

I hope that the World Federation of United Nations Associations 
will do its utmost wo enlighten public opinion on this subject and 
thus to win the struggle for peace. 
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International public opinion acquires here particular importance. 
Itcan do much to promote an atmosphere in which the economic 
lems raised by disarmament find a positive solution. In this 














PREMISES OF THE NEXT PLAN 


by 
KAZIMIERZ SECOMSKI 


5 


HE dynamic of Poland’s post-war economic growth merits 

special attention. Rapid rehabilitation of the devastated country 

required very strenuous efforts as well as enormous financial 
resources. The most characteristic feature of the post-war period, 
however, was the radical transformation of the economic and social 
structure of the country, based principally on rapid progress in 
industrialization. 

The expansion of Polish industry has now reached a stage where 
it has changed both the character of the country and the occupational 
structure of the population. At the same time it serves as a basis 
for the new premises and development trends of the national eco- 
nomy in the next five-year period, 1961-65. This period is to see the 
further continuation of the two fundamental lines of development 
pursued thus far: full-scale industrialization and modernization of 
agriculture. 

The years 1959 and 1960 saw a number of difficulties in the eco- 
nomic situation, caused mainly by agricultural shortcomings resullt- 
ing from the long drought in 1959 and the unsatisfactory state of 
animal breeding, which remained at a stationary level. In con- 
sequence agricultural production fell far short of the planned figures 
and necessitated in turn a revision of the premises for its expansion 
during the years 1961-65. 

Naturally the deterioration of the agricultural situation im- 
pinged upon those branches of industry, based on agricultural raw 
materials or generally dependent on agricultural production partic 
ularly in animal breeding. This means that the expected immediate 
and future rise in living standards will be slowed down to some 
extent. 

Finally, mention must be made of the adverse effects on foreign 
trade. Reduced possibilities for agricultural exports, the necessity 
of importing additional quantities of grains, downward fluctuation 
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of prices in world markets, in particular as regards coal and some 
agricultural products — all these have added to our foreign trade 
difficulties, and made it necessary to introduce a number of changes 
in the premises of the new economic plan, particularly in the sphere 
of investments. 


II. 


Poland is a country with a great demographic dynamic; this 
shows itself both in the high rate of natural increase and in the 
rapid rise in the number of young people requiring schooling and 
vocational training, and so in the number of new jobs that have 
to be created each year. Further industrialization will make it 
possible to absorb the new manpower, while at the same time fun- 
damentally altering the social and occupational structure of the 
country. 

The following table brings into clear relief the magnitude of the 
problem represented by the rapid growth in the number of people 
reaching working age. 


1956-60 1961-65 1966-70 
Rise in the number of people 
reaching working age (in 
thousands) 370 945 1,550 


The current five-year plan, 1956-60, marks the end of a demo- 

graphic decline caused by a considerable loss of population during 
the war. Even the next five years will see a steep increase in the 
number of people of working age, for whom new places of work 
must be ensured in advance. At the same time the great mass of 
young people who will be swelling the labour force after 1965 by 
some 1.5 million must be given proper facilities for vocational 
training; this means speeding up a number of investment projects 
whose completion in the period immediately after 1965 will open 
hew, urgently needed employment vistas. 
_ From the above remarks the general trend of economic policy 
in Poland can be deduced quite clearly. The very high rate of 
natural increase enjoins the adoption of a higher rate of overall eco- 
homic development than in other countries. 

Resolutions along these lines were recently adopted at the Fifth 
Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party, held in June 1960. At the same time a number of 
individual decisions had also to be taken, concerning agriculture, 
ty and foreign trade, which experienced difficulties in 1959 
and 1960. 

With regard to agriculture it was decided to increase invest- 
ments considerably with the object of ensuring a satisfactory growth 
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of agricultural production and its modernization. Larger sums were 
set aside for mechanization, proper provision being made for the 
expansion of the agricultural machinery and implements industry, 
The programme of agricultural amelioration was also stepped up in 
order to increase yields (of grain crops in particular) and to make 
up the fodder deficit by better drainage and irrigation of meadows 
and pasture areas. Finally, it was resolved to expand agricultural 
schools and training centres on a large scale. 

The new premises also envisage a speeding up of industrial- 
ization. In industry the years 1959 and 1960 have brought sub- 
stantially better results than had originally been laid down in the 
plan. In spite of diminished production of industries based on agri- 
culture, the overfulfilment of production targets in other branches 
of industry more than made up for this shortcoming. Consequently 
the industrial targets for 1959 and 1960 were raised and this means 
that industry will need more raw materials. Thus, apart from in- 
creasing the targets of those branches of industry which directly 
work for the needs of agriculture (nitrogen and potassium fertilizers, 
insecticides, agricultural tools and machinery production) it was 
decided to speed up considerably the development of the iron and 
steel industry and all home raw material resources. A supplementary 
investment programme has been adopted to make it possible to carry 
out this necessary expansion. 


III. 


The supplementary programme for industrialization and the 
intensification of agriculture provided a basis for the third important 
development planned — namely a considerable improvement in 
foreign trade. This is being given particular attention in the changes 
now being introduced. For, on the one hand, there is the urgent need 
of making up the existing deficit in the foreign trade balance, and, 
on the other, there is growing pressure on foreign trade for more 
industrial raw materials and imports of machinery and equipment, 
needed for the modernization of industry. Moreover, supplementary 
financial means will also have to be obtained to meet the instalment 
payments on foreign loans, due in the period 1961-65. 

For these reasons the growing volume of raw material imports 
must be covered by an even greater volume of exports. In order to 
expand existing possibilities and create new ones a programme covel- 
ing a number of indispensable investment projects has been put into 
operation. These investments will widen the scope of export pro 
duction, raise its quality, and extend the hitherto restricted range 
of goods offered for sale. Apart from the supplementary invest- 
ment projects, a special investment reserve is being created with 
a view to undertaking further projects in the course of the next 
five-year plan. 
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Thus the plans for expanding foreign trade do not aim at 
autarchy (there being no desire to cut down imports), but lay 
astress On a much more dynamic growth of exports. Since in 
several traditional Polish exports, such as coal for example, one 
can hardly expect appreciably better results, an extension of the 
range of exports becomes something of an imperative. This trend 
san best be illustrated by statistics: while in the period 1956-60 
the total value of exports of machines and equipment will have 
exceeded slightly the 1.4 thousand million zlotys mark (4 zlotys = 
1 dollar), in the next five-year plan, 1961-65, it is to reach the 
value of some 3 thousand million zlotys, a more than two-fold in- 
crease. 

The following table illustrates the proposed changes in the 
structure of exports. 


Structure of exports in percentages 


Exports Imports 
1960 1965 1960 1965 

Total volume 

of turnover 100 100 100 100 

In that: 
Machines, equipment and 
means of transport 28.2 37 28.2 31 
Raw materials and sup- 
plementaries 43.9 33 48.7 49 
Foodstuffs and industrial 
consumer goods 27.9 30 23.1 20 


This table brings home the changes in Poland’s foreign trade. On 
the one hand imports are to increase in the next five years by some 
33 per cent in comparison with the current five-year plan, and, 
on the other, exports are to go up by about 56 per cent. These two 
— alone reflect the magnitude of the tasks facing Polish foreign 
trade. 


IV. 


The rise in investment outlays in agriculture, industry and 
foreign trade had to be offset principally by a curtailment of invest- 
ment projects in other fields of the national economy. The overall 
increase of investments, therefore, does not differ greatly from the 
original plans. However, a regrouping of investment outlays did take 
Place; some were shifted from the section of non-productive invest- 
ments, mainly housing, to the productive sector. This will make it 
easier to find a solution to the problem of providing more jobs, as 
well as help to accelerate the growth of the national income. 
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However, in order to utilize all kinds of reserves and effec 
economies, a sweeping drive to revise the planned investment pro. 
jects for the years 1960-61 in all the branches of the national eco. 
nomy has already been undertaken. This drive, designed with the 
objects of pruning excessive spending on various investment pro- 

es and cutting out others without reducing overall targets in 
the field of production and services, should free the national income 
of an excessive burden of investments and enable a bette 
utilization of the various investment projects planned at present 
A suitable proportion of savings effected in this way will go ty 
make up a special investment fund for the promotion of variow 
foreign trade programmes. 

It is expected that these changes will strengthen the present 
economic potential and will contribute to a fuller development of in- 
dustry, modernization of agriculture and the full balancing of 
foreign trade. On the basis of the planned development of productive 
forces a considerable rise in the national income of the order of 
some 40 per cent is envisaged. This in turn will make possible 
a 25 per cent growth of real wages in towns and of income in 
rural areas during the coming five-year plan. 
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1 go to 
various 
present OT every town can be said to have characteristic features that 
t of in will impress themselves upon the newcomer at once, on his 
ing of very first contact with a given street or square. There are 


ductivel cities that can only be explored slowly, on a leisurely voyage of 
rder off discovery, cities whose individuality only becomes apparent with 
possible “loser familiarity. Warsaw, however, is different. 

ome ing I realized this clearly when I was talking recently to an officer 
in charge of building investments in the American diplomatic 
service, who resides in Europe, and had come to Poland in con- 
nection with the projected new United States embassy site in 


Warsaw. 
“I have travelled widely throughout the world — he told me 
(i quote from memory) — and therefore have a good basis for 


comparison, necessary for an objective judgement. I have known 
Warsaw for some time as I come here almost every year. Though 
I have many reservations concerning your architecture, yet one 
thing strikes me again and again on every one of my visits. Warsaw 
is the most dynamic city I know. You Varsovians, entangled in 
your daily routine, fail to appreciate the scope of the changes taking 
place in Warsaw and their consistent relationship to the develop- 
ment plan of the city. Perhaps nowhere else is the overall conception 
of the planners so clearly reflected in almost every part of the city, 
be it a residential quarter or a street.” 


Even if this opinion is stripped of the conventional coating of 
diplomatic courtesy, its essential meaning nevertheless remains; 
Warsaw is in equal measure the scene of large-scale town-planning 
schemes and a huge building site. 

Some time later, under the impression of this conversation and 
with the proverbial persistence of the Varsovian, I decided to check 
the correctness of these views for myself. I tried to find an open 
space in the central district of Warsaw, the view from which would 
not include either a newly erected building nor one under con- 
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struction. I searched, but in vain and can therefore say: bui 
is going on almost everywhere. 

It is this general building activity, these changes visible at ¢ 
step, that in spite of all mistakes and shortcomings are preci 
the dominating feature of Warsaw. The real meaning of this” 
often obscured from us by daily routine. Streets, dug up, perk 
a little too frequently, are, after all, a sign of large-scale y 
connected with the district-heating gradually being installed | 
over the city, while barricaded pavements, also a much too freque 
feature of our daily lives, signify new building sites. Even the ¢ 
proportionately large number of lorries impeding traffic in & 
streets only justifies Warsaw’s reputation as one big “building sit¢ 
Hence in trying to give you a picture of Warsaw today and 
morrow, I shall only cite essentials. 


WARSAW IN 1960 


The year 1960 lends itself very well to a confrontation of today 
achievements with tomorrow’s plans. Whereas building enterp: 
are preparing their reports on the fulfilment of the 1955-60 p 
architectural and townplanning offices are busy preparing for f 
forthcoming 1961-65 period. 

But first some information on the Warsaw of 1960. : 

The administrative boundaries of Warsaw enclose an area 
43,023 hectares. In comparison with pre-war Warsaw the 2 
supplied with municipal services has expanded several times. 

The capital now has a population of over 1.1 million (compary 
with 1.3 mln. in 1939 and 162,000 in 1945). As in most Polish tows 
young people up to 17 years of age represent the largest grow 
forming some 30 per cent of the city’s population. The natural ral 
of increase, which was extremely high (16 per thousand) in # 
years immediately following the war, fell to 10 per thousal 
in 1959. 4 

The number of dwelling rooms in the city totals 650,000 (= 
than before the war), of which 600,000 have been newly built 
completely restored since 1945. Almost 60 per cent of the populat 
are living in houses rebuilt after the war, and in modern housi 
developments, with water, main drainage, gas, electricity and cenil 
heating. The developments are provided with all necessary shopp 
— and services, as well as green spaces between blocks: 

ts 

Warsaw is a town of working people. The capital gives emp 
ment to some 625,000 persons, of whom about 100,000 daily t 
to work by public transport from suburban areas. 





The new N—S Thoroughfare on the site of the former Ghetto 
; Photo: Zbyszko S 
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C.A.F. 

In the course of the city’s reconstruction most of the industrial 
establishments were grouped in separate industrial districts or 
units built after the war. The largest are: 

— the northern industrial district of Zeran (with a river port linked 
to the Vistula-Bug Canal which will in future form part of the 
European waterways system), giving employment to some 
20,000 people in its heavy industry, engineering, building and 
pharmaceutical establishments; 

— the southern industrial district of Sluzewiec, where are to be 
found mainly light industry, warehouses and the municipal 
transport depots; 

— the industrial district of Wola, with its electrical and radio 
engineering factories; 

- the industrial unit of Zolibérz with its engineering factories, and 
the industrial units of Kamionek and Targéwek. 

Within these industrial districts and units have been located 
those establishments which require rail communication, as well 
those which would cause annoyance in residential areas. Small- 
scale factories and workshops with an inoffensive type of production 
are located within residential districts. 

The city, which lies on both banks of the Vistula, is spanned by 
three road and two railway bridges (all of them built after the war). 
In the streets of Warsaw there is a total of some 53,000 motor 
vehicles, a number which has been rapidly increasing in recent 
years. 

For recreation and rest there are twice as many parks, public 
future | gardens and green spaces as before the war. 

— Available sports facilities have an overall seating capacity of 

200,000. Theatres and cinemas can accommodate altogether 

43,000 spectators. 


_ PLANNED DEVELOPMENT OF THE CAPITAL | 
ie IN 1961—1965 | 


» According to demographic forecasts Warsaw’s population will be 
ime 1,260 min. by 1965. This means that in the 20 years since the 
id of the war the capital will almost have reached its pre-war 
pulation figure. The city’s development plan for the next five- 
Pars lays emphasis on the following: 

"1. housing 

»2. improvement of municipal transport 

» 3. completion of a central district 


1. HOUSING 


» The building of new blocks of flats continues to be an urgent 
roblem. In spite of the imposing scope of building during the 
* years of reconstruction and the considerable improvement in 
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living conditions in the city, some 6.000 families still live in premises 
which can hardly be regarded as habitable, such as attics, cellars, 
barracks, and dilapidated buildings which must be pulled down, 
The draft plan envisages the completion of some 80,000 new flats. 
This will make it possible to clear all occupied attics and cellars, and 
reduce the still high rate of density from 1.85 to 1.6 persons per 
dwelling room. 

This will not be easy, but the new trend in Polish architecture 
and town-planning, which began in 1956 and is still developing, 
justifies an optimistic outlook. Technical improvements, more and 
more widely applied, are gradually transforming traditional building 
sites into modern industrialized assembly yards where work is 
based on prefabricated elements. It is not only the technology of 
housing that has changed; the appearance of the new housing estates 
and blocks of flats is also changing. 

Varsovians have always shown a lively interest in the recon- 
struction and expansion of their city, airing their views on this 
subject in a sharp and decisive manner, often running counter to 
official opinions and recommended solutions. If there can be any 


such thing as the collective “hobby” of a million people, then such | 


a hobby exists in Warsaw, its subject being the architecture and 
layout of the city. Last year for instance, on its 15th anniversary, 
the most popular daily, Zycie Warszawy, lauched a competition for 
the title of “Mister Warsaw”, to be awarded to a block of flats - 
the one the city’s inhabitants voted the best built in Warsaw since 
the war. Individual stages of the competition, such as the putting 
forward of “candidates”, the opinions of the jury, and, finally 
a public referendum became the focus of passionate interest on 
the part of the entire capital, and the block in Kredytowa street, 
which was eventually picked “Mister Warsaw”, designed by archi- 
tects Klyszewski, Mokrzynski and Wierzbicki, continues to be the 
apple of the Warsaw population’s eye. 

Together with new architectural forms, housing estates and 
streets in Warsaw became gay with colour. It is not a simple matter, 
however, to give a colourful finish to buildings in our climatic 
conditions, for the frequent changes of temperature in winter from 
below to above zero centigrade and vice versa, that is, continuous 
freezing and defreezing, makes great demands on any facing 
materials used on building elevations. Such materials must not only 
possess a high degree of light, water- and frost-resistance, but also 
be cheap, to permit their general use. 

Architects call for inexpensive, durable materials in the full 
gamut of colours. In this they are wholeheartedly supported by the 
tenants. Technologists are kept busy searching for the most suitable 
solutions, but until chemistry — the big hope of modern technol- 
ogy — says the decisive word in this field, old methods, improved 
and modernized, are now having their second youth. The resulis 
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of some interesting research into building materials were recently 
shown in Warsaw at an exhibition of building ceramics from an 
experimental plant at Lysa Gora. Apart from a wide range of mono- 
chrome slabs of an infinite variety of textures the exhibition also 
included interesting examples of “ceramic pictures” remarkable both 
for richness of colour and interesting surface effects. 


2. MUNICIPAL TRANSPORT 


Zycie Warszawy also recently published answers to an interest- 
ing enquiry among its readers. The following two questions were 


— what do you regard as the greatest achievement in the re- 
building of Warsaw and 

— what, in your opinion, is the greatest shortcoming to date. 

Whereas answers to the first question were very varied (the 
most frequently mentioned were the rebuilding of the Old Town, 
the construction of the East-West Thoroughfare, and the Tenth 
Anniversary Stadium), answers to the second elicited a startling 
unanimity of views; according to prevailing opinion difficulties in 
the municipal transport system were the severest shortcoming. 

Apart from the objective difficulties of the immediate post-war 
period, which entailed the rebuilding of 90 per cent of the transport 
system, the development of Warsaw’s transport facilities was de- 
layed by too optimistic hopes placed ten years ago in the con- 
struction of an underground railway which was regarded as 
a quick and easy panacea for all ills. This illusion was, however, 
soon dispelled by preliminary surveys and work. Deposits of under- 
ground water and the quicksand beds on which Warsaw stands 
greatly added to the technical and economic difficulties inherent 
in the scheme, so that the expensive long-term plan for the con- 
struction of the underground had to be postponed for many years 
and the extension of the surface transport network resumed. 

Last year a marked improvement could already be noted in the 
transport situation. The main system of thoroughfares, which was 
being implemented according to plan, but too slowly, has been 
extended in recent years with the spanning of the Vistula by a third 
road-bridge (with a tram line on the second deck), the construction 
of the nothern part of the North-South Thoroughfare, connecting 
the housing developments in the north of the city with the central 
district, and the building of a boulevard on the right bank of the 
Vistula as a complementary link of the central district ring road. 

The planned extension of transport services during the years 
1961-1965 includes: 

— the construction of another large bridge over the Vistula (the 
location will be decided by a competition for the best design of the 
bridge itself and the approaches to it); 
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— the rebuilding and extension of a number of outgoing maiy 
roads linking the city centre with the regional and national roaj 
system; 

— the improvement of the road system in the centre of Warsay, 
with a view to adapting it to the growing requirements of motor 
traffic. It is true that as a result of pre-war backwardness and war 
time destruction motor transport is less developed in Poland than 
in other European countries. We are familiar, however, with moder 
trafffic problems arising in the central districts of New York, London, 
or Paris and realize the danger to an unprepared town of sudden 
invasions of motor vehicles. Today our traffic experts are therefore 
trying to use the experience of other countries in preparing their 
future plans. 

One of the foreign tourists, who are coming to Warsaw by car 
in steadily increasing number, was overjoyed to find how easy it 
was to park his car, and even suggested humorously that Warsay, 
on the lines of Paris which is justly famed as “Ville Lumiére”, 
should advertise itself as “Ville Parking”. We should like this com- 
ment, which today has an undertone of bitterness because of the 
low level of motor traffic, to remain valid tomorrow, when we shall 
have achieved a high but reasonable degree of motorization. 


3. REBUILDING OF THE CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Varsovians are not lacking in a sense of humour with a certain 
malicious wit: according to a popular saying the rebuilding of War- 
saw is like a doughnut — “something on the outside and a hole in 
the middle”. Until, quite recently, in fact, anyone looking down 
from the top floor of the Palace of Culture and Science towering 
in the centre of the city would surely have agreed with this 
malicious comment, for the numerous, makeshift single-storey 
shops along Marszalkowska Street, Warsaw’s principal thorougfare, 
could hardly be regarded as representative of a capital city. 

The task of filling the gaps in the centre of the town with new 
buildings, and of combining individual dispersed residential units 
into a single well-ordered central district was urgent from a psycho- 
logical as well as a technical point of view. The greatest contro 
versy raged around the numerous designs for the eastern side of 
Marszalkowska Street, i.e. the central part of the thoroughfare, 
facing the Palace of Culture and Science. Public opinion voiced its 


view briefly and firmly: “Until Marszatkowska Street is finished, | 


Warsaw will not be rebuilt.” 

The controversy went on for many years degenerating at times 
into very heated and indiscriminate argument regarding the type 
and appearance of the buildings to be put up on this small but im- 
portant patch of ground. It literally is a small patch of ground, 
4 hectares in area altogether, a matter of one or two blocks of flats. 
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It is precisely on this spot, in the very heart of the city, opposite 
the dominating silhouette of the Palace of Culture and Science, that 
the future of Warsaw’s central district now seems to depend. The 

lem was whether to maintain the emphasis on this isolated 

tial building with its over 200 metres tall tower, hardly com- 
patible with the general sky-line, or to pick a design which would 
integrate it spatially and functionally with the rest of the city. The 
controversy seemed to have no end. In five years there were four 
competitions for the best design, and each time the public took 
its stand and sharp or even vehement criticism as well as passionate 
argument raged around the various plans. 

June of 1960 finally brought a settlement of the dispute. The 
Economic Committee of the Council of Ministers, having studied the 
winning project, recommended the municipal authorities to under- 
take its earliest possible implementation. The authors of the final 
project include Professor Zbigniew Karpinski, winner of the first 
prize in the last competition, and Jan Klewin. The design envisages 
the construction of flats totalling some 250 thousand cubic metres 
(this includes three 18-storey high buildings), and the building of 
shopping and other service units in the form of low department 
stores and super-markets totalling some 250 thousand cubic metres 
and situated in close proximity to Marszaltkowska Street. A multi- 
storey hotel and an office building for a foreign-trade enterprise 
complete the design and will form a visual link between the Palace 
of Culture and Science and the remainder of the town. The project 
represents a truly modern, successful attempt to use freestanding 
structures for the design of the residential and shopping centre of 
a big town. The years 1961-1965 will bring about the translation 
of the design into reality. 
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ALL ABOUT MUSIC 


by 
STEFAN KISIELEWSKI 


OLAND now has a most interesting body of composers, belong- 

ing to the middle and younger generation. In recent years 

attention has mainly focussed on the latter, who, having em- 
braced various extremely avant-garde theories, such as pointillisme 
and electronic music, by now have a number of major international 
successes to their credit. These young enthusiasts of all that is 
newest in music have established lively contacts with leaders of the 
same school of thought in the West, like Karlheinz Stockhausen, 
Pierre Boulez and Luigi Nono. Stockhausen’s and Nono’s repeated 
visits to Warsaw; our composers’ participation in the celebrated 
annual festivals and courses of contemporary music at Darmstadt 
and Donaueschingen; finally, the growing importance of the annual 
“Warsaw Autumn” music festival — all these have been expressions 
of the increasingly active réle played by the young group of Polish 
“post-Webernists” in this country’s cultural intercourse with the 
West. 

The present position is in fact something of a surprise, when one 
compares it with the isolated and indeed parochial state of Polish 
music from the middle of the 19th century to as late as, say, 40 years 
ago. After Chopin and after the death of Stanislaw Moniuszko (1872), 
the creator of Polish national opera, Polish music for many years 
lacked the stimulus of a single powerful personality, and in a coun- 
try oppressed politically and partitioned by its three neighbours, 
there was not even any concert life to speak of. 

The work of Mieczyslaw Karlowicz (1876—1909) was the first 
gleam of a renaissance in Polish music, but this was already part 
of the 20th century. An outstanding master of the symphony 
orchestra, a neo-Romantic who took Wagner, Richard Strauss and 
Skriabin for his models in harmony and orchestration, Karlowi 
left a number of fine and mature, even if no doubt eclectic, 
symphonic compositions. The development of his great talent was 
cut short by his untimely and tragic death while skiing in the 
mountains. 
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Still, Karlowicz’s pioneering work was carried on, with a vigour 
not seen in this country for many years, by a group of younger 
men, who had all made their débuts at the beginning of this century 
and called themselves “Young Poland in Music”. The members of 
this group were Karol Szymanowski, Ludomir Rédzycki, Grzegorz 
Fitelberg and Apolinary Szeluto. From the time of their first public 
performance at a joint concert in Warsaw, followed by one in Berlin 
(1906), they impressed their personality on the country’s music, 
exerting a powerful influence on their juniors. The group’s leading 
figure and the true father of modern Polish music was Karol Szy- 
manowski (1882-1937). A vitally important réle was also played by 
that life-long enthusiast of new music and their indefatigable per- 
former and propagator, the conductor Grzegorz Fitelberg (1879-1953). 

Szymanowski’s was a rich, flexible and versatile personality. 
A modern Romantic, he, too, started from eclecticism and — digest- 
ing successively the influences of Strauss, Skriabin and Debussy, 
and also the rather short-lived impact of Stravinsky (the ballet 
Harnasie) — arrived towards the end of his life at a very personal 
specific synthesis — a blend of what was then regarded as the 
modern style with certain features of Polish folk music, in which he 
followed, as he himself said, in the footsteps of Chopin. His most 
important work was probably the oratorio Stabat Mater, music 
transparently clear, stripped of all embellishment, immaculately 
polished in its style. 

Szymanowski, who was viciously attacked by the conservatives, 
exerted a spell-binding influence on the young. An influence, in- 
cidentally, which was intellectual rather than stylistic. He showed 
them how to unite the current of Polish music with the European 
mainstream, emphasizing the necessity of mastering the modern 
composer’s craft — the indispensable tool of technique. The centre, 
where in the years after the First World War this new musical idiom 
was being forged was, of course, Paris: the Paris of Ravel, 
Siravinsky, Prokofiev, Roussel and so many others. And it was 
Szymanowski who first proclaimed the soon famous slogan: For 
hew musical knowledge, to Paris! 

In this way, out of the seeds of the Paris studies grew the new 
school of Polish composers. It included Jan Maklakiewicz, Kazimierz 
Sikorski (an outstanding teacher, educator, in later years, of a whole 
generation of composers), Stanislaw Wiechowicz, Michal Kondracki, 
Piotr Perkowski, Tadeusz Szeligowski, Bolestaw Woytowicz, Tadeusz 
Kassern, as well as some who were then beginning their careers: 
Grazyna Bacewicz, Roman Palester, Antoni Szaltowski, Andrzej 
Panufnik and Michal Spisak. A great influence on the formation of 
the group’s modernistic neo-Classical sympathies was exerted by 
Nadia Boulanger, the famous teacher of composition, Stravinsky’s 
friend and collaborator. 

A striking feature of the group was their complete lack of 
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contact with that other “nursery” of the new international style, 
the twelve-tone Viennese school, led by Schénberg and his 
disciples, Alban Berg and Anton von Webern. This musical trend was 
at that time almost wholly unknown in Poland and the sole follower 
of the twelve-note technique, Jézef Koffler, was a lonely figure, 
enjoying neither success nor understanding. And yet it was the 
Vienna school which was destined to prove the most fertile, and 
Anton von Webern is now regarded by the world’s musical avant- 
garde as their ideological precursor. 

After the Second World War, the stylistic centre of gravity of 
Polish music became stabilized somewhere along the Stravinsky- 
Bartok line; it was marked by a certain retreat from the neue 
Sachlichkeit and neo-Classical persiflage to the expressionism of the 
last works of Bartok. 

Many new and interesting composers now appeared on the scene, 
In Poland there were Artur Malawski (1904—1957), Witold Luto- 
slawski (probably the most gifted of the Polish composers now 
active), Boleslaw Szabelski, Grazyna Bacewicz (the world’s only 
woman composer of that standing), Zbigniew Turski and others. 
Some composers settled permanently abroad: Antoni Szalowski and 
Michal Spisak, both still adhering to the neo-Classical tradition, in 
Paris; Roman Palester in Munich; Andrzej Panufnik in England; 
Constantin Régamey, the Swiss composer of Polish descent, in 
Lausanne; Michal Kondracki in New York. 

The younger generation, who first entered the musical arena in 
the years 1946—50, have so far been writing along more or less the 
same lines, in the traditional Bartok-Stravinsky ‘modernist’ idiom. 
Among this group one should perhaps mention Kazimierz Serocki, 
Tadeusz Baird, Jan Krenz, Stanislaw Skrowaczewski, Wlodzimierz 
Kotonski and Wojciech Kilar. 

Somewhere around the year 1954, a musical idea quite novel 
to this country, even though by then widely talked about in the 
world at large, began to ferment in the minds of our youngest 
composers, some of whom were still pursuing their musical studies. 
This idea was to have a complete renewal of the musical language 
by way of a total organization of the sound material through the 
use of the twelve-note technique, either in its older, Schénbergian 
edition or in the Webernist, “pointilliste” interpretation of today. 

The main exponent of the new trend was the Cracow composer 
and theoretician Boguslaw Schaffer, author of three widely-discussed 
books, New Music, An Almanac of Twentieth-Century Music and 
An Almanac of Contemporary Polish Composers. 

Apart from Schaffer, the idea of “total renewal” also gradually 
gained ground among a group of young music critics in Warsaw, of 
whom Bohdan Pociej has shown himself to be the most profound. 

Theory was followed by practice. The twelve-note camp was now 
joined by Baird, Serocki and Kotorski, as well as by their senior, 
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Sgabelski. At the same time even younger adepts of pointillisme 
; on the scene, some of them extraordinarily gifted, such 
as Henryk Gorecki, Krzysztof Penderecki and Witold Szalonek. 
Experimental trends investigating the very source of sound — 
dectronic music and musique concréte — also found their adherents: 
Wiodzimierz Kotonski for instance and the composer and conductor 
Andrzej Markowski, a vigorous popularizer of the new ideas. 

Last year’s “Warsaw Autumn” Festival, which included per- 
formances of a number of Polish and foreign pointilliste com- 
positions, became a manifestation of this new movement in Polish 
music. The Festival was striking testimony to the decisive turning- 
point, at which this country’s musical vanguard now finds itself. 
It is, of course, hardly possible at this point to try and make 
prophecies about Polish pointillisme and its future prospects. 
Obviously, what is most interesting is whether, and to what extent, 
it will become our own national contribution to the international 
musical renewal. However, one must be patient and wait for an 
answer to this question. History, as usual, will have the last word. 
But, in ending, it does seem worth stressing once more that the 
activities of our front-rank composers and their contacts with 
their counterparts in other countries do certainly constitute a major 
element of the greatly desired cultural co-existence between East 
and West. 
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MONSIEUR JOURDAIN AND 
CYBERNETICS 


by 
HENRYK GRENIEWSKI 


; 
NE of this country’s most distinguished mathematicians, Pro 


fessor Hugo Steinhaus of Wroclaw, when asked by a layman 
“What is mathematics?”, is in the habit of answering: “Mathe 
matics! Oh, that’s something quite different” — meaning of course: 
“something quite different from what you think it is”. 
That would probably also be the most appropriate answer t 
the question: “What is cybernetics?” 


In the public mind, particularly among older people the fixei 
idea has grown up that cybernetics is the science of mathematica 
machines: “You know, those machines that’ll start to build then- 
selves some day, kill us all off and set up their own state!” Cyber 
netics is regarded as a highly-specialized technique but treated a 
the same time as something of a cross between a joke and a menace 


Obviously not everyone views it in this light. The idea is pre 
valent among some elderly, conservative-minded engineering ex 
perts, for instance, that cybernetics does not exist, that there simply 
is no such science. This was the first line of defence of the cor 
servative, professional caste — although a withdrawal has now bee 
made all along the front. And the second piece of defensive strategy’ 
These same people are now willing to admit that cybernetics doe 
exist — it is a technical science, a sort of “hyperautomation”, no 
applicable in contemporary Poland where ordinary automation i 
quite sufficient. The retreat of the conservatives should not & 
regarded as a sign of panic; it is a strategic position only, taken w 
after deep reflection. 

But this country also has its intellectual youth — the younge 
research workers and students at centres of higher education. Among 
them, quite independent of the direction of their studies, are to & 
found groups of zealous supporters of cybernetics. They, with th 
fine but somewhat uncritical enthusiasm of youth, place great hope 
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in the unlimited contribution of cybernetics to the technical and 
social sciences, biology, medicine, psychology and linguistics. 
Anyone in Poland with experience in the popularization of 
cybernetics (and there is a handful of us engaged in this work) 
knows that after any lecture the elder members of the audience will 
enquire if there is anything to fear from the robots, or will give 
the lecturer clearly to understand that what he had been saying 
was too difficult to follow. The younger listeners, on the other hand, 
will be unable to contain their surprise that the lecturer has gone 
out of his way to make clear matters on which they are already well- 
informed from their reading, not from lectures. 


Avoiding the over-cautiousness of the elderly and the enthusiasm 
of the young we can say that cybernetics is a young, but rapidly 
expanding science with great ambitions. Will the development of 
cybernetics prove to be of significance in a philosophical sense, from 
s, Prof the point of view of individual sciences and will it have any strictly 
laymanf, practical importance? To provide a serious answer to these questions 
Mathe | it must be borne in mind that all scientific research is a game of 
course} chance with a doubtful outcome. Of course it is not a mere toss-up 
of heads and tails, but a game of strategy in which every wise 
move on the part of the player reduces the risks of losing. Even 





v so, to expect of cybernetics results which will transform the whole 
fe life of society is to indulge in over-optimism. On the other hand 

fixed research in cybernetics, as in other sciences, falls into consecutive 
a phases, each a separate match or round, and it must be admitted that 
Z mse the results of each round have so far been in favour of cybernetics. 
re at Before going on to give some concrete information on the present 


renace | achievements in and the prospects for the future of cybernetics we 
must consider what the actual subject of research of this science 
iS Ply is. Cybernetics is the science of the processes of control, of control 
1g =| within the compass of machines, live organisms and social organ- 





izations. This is now the generally accepted view throughout the 
world, independent of geographical situation. In the West it is re- 
»— Presented by Weiner, Ashby and Couffignal and in the East by Berg, 
ategy’ Lapunov and Markov. And so cybernetics is not a technical science. 
It is certainly concerned with the process of self-control and with 


”, noi} the remote control of modern rockets, but it also deals with the 
i conditioned reflexes of animals and man, the processes of learning 
a and teaching, of planning and of checking plans already realized. 


Cybernetics engages in a search for the common factors of all these 
highly-varied processes; it analyses the process of the gathering, 
unger coding and storing of information, of the elimination of wrong 
4mom— information and the transformation of stored information into new 
tol information i.e. the forecasts and orders of the organs of execution. 


th the It must however be made clear to prevent misunderstandings 
hops that the statement that cybernetics is not a technical science does 
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not mean that it has no technical application. Neither analytical geo. 
metry nor differential or probability calculus are technical sciences 
but no one seriously questions their applications to technology. The 
problem of the alleged dependence of cybernetics on the technic) 
sciences and its application to them is not without practical im. 
portance. We are now faced in this country with the issue of intr. 
ducing cybernetics into the curriculum of centres of higher educa 
tion and the question has arisen as to where and in whic 
institutions and departments it should be initiated. 


I have already noted the wide variety of fields in which the [| 


factor of control appears, making inevitable the contact of cyber 
netics with many varied sciences. Such contact has already been 
made in many fields, ensuring an additional, highly-interesting 


role for cybernetics — that of a high-level connecting link. Cyber- | 


netics is able to borrow conceptions from this or that science, 
generalize them and pass them on to a completely differing science 
The conception of feed-back was derived from radiotechnology. 
After generalization by cybernetics it proved to be of great use in 
physiology and political economy. 

Polish work on cybernetics is still very modest and is mainly 
concentrated on telecommunications, models of the nervous system 
and macro-economic models; nevertheless, on the basis of this work 
alone, it would be possible to cite several examples of the rédle of 
cybernetics as a link between different sciences. 


One more observation is necessary in considering cybernetics 
There are some young sciences concerned with topics far removed 
from everyday experience, such as astro-physics or atomic science. 
But they are not to be compared with cybernetics which has been 
known to mankind for hundreds — even thousands of years. The 
process of control takes place not only in rockets. Aeroplanes are 
navigated by automatic and human pilots, a car is driven or a boat 
navigated just as boats have been steered for centuries by oarsmen. 
When a horse is ridden or driven one of the simplest processes of 
control takes place (reins are an old but undoubted means of convey- 
ing information). For thousands of years more complicated processes 
of control have been taking place — when a commander controlled 
an army on the field of battle or led a fleet at sea. 


Although humanity has been using the processes of control for | 


thousands of years, it is only in recent times that these processes 


have been gathered into one category and generalizations deduced | 


from them. It was only the urgent problem of ultra-speedy control 
which arose during the last war, the development of automation 
and telecommunications together with the advances of moder 
mathematics and mathematical logic which induced certain groups 
of scientists to create cybernetics. 


We all laugh at the immortal Monsieur Jourdain who, when overt 
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49 years old, did not know that he had been speaking prose from 
his childhood. Perhaps we should also laugh at mankind which has 
dealt with the processes of control for thousands of years, but 
continued to investigate them separately, not suspecting that they 
could be treated as a uniform phenomenon — at mankind which has 
been dealing with cybernetics for thousands of years without know- 
ing it. Perhaps after all this is not so funny. And maybe we should 
stop laughing at the immortal Monsieur Jourdain as well, for Gogol’s 
Horodniczy may appear in defence of Moliére’s hero and ask: “What 
are you laughing at? Yourselves?” 








JERZY ANDRZEJEWSKI 


by 
RYSZARD MATUSZEWSKI phy 
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ERZY Andrzejewski, one of today’s leading Polish writers, wa} 

born in Warsaw in 1911. After obtaining his degree at Warsay man 

University, he made his first appearance in print in 1936 with belie 
a collection of short stories entitled Drogi nieuniknione (Unavoidabk ) 


Paths). Two years later came his novel Lad serca (Harmony d¥ =. 
Heart) for which he received the Young Writers’ Award of the Pol | one 


ish Academy of Literature, then the highest possible distinction fr Ir 
a young author, who had not yet reached his thirties. then 

The theme of Andrzejewski’s first novel was the tragic mord : 
conflict of a young priest in a backward village somewhere in Po 
land’s eastern frontier region, struggling in vain for truth ani 
justice in a world where dark and evil human passions triumphel} ;, } 
The novel was an ambitious attempt to deal with problems posed by 
the Catholic moral code, but at the same time one could sense th} 
influence of such writers as Dostojevsky or Conrad. And although} = y; 
many critics at the time thought that Andrzejewski would develo | 
as a typical Catholic writer, a more thorough insight into Harmony} ficjo 
or Heart seemed to indicate that Andrzejewski’s search for the mord), ong 
ideal in human behaviour would find the path of religious dogm}) pack 
too narrow. | Dian 

The war and Nazi occupation Andrzejewski spent in Warsa¥.{) two 
where he attracted a circle of other young writers around himseli}) jews 
Discussions were fervent and views frequently clashed. book 


I remember a gathering of friends with Andrzejewski reading bis } 1 
first war story to us, called Przed sqdem (The Judgment). A young § light 
man arrested by the Nazis betrays an innocent friend for fearad)) writ 
a lonely death. They die together and his friend forgives him. The} estal 
story evoked a storm of protest which was, interestingly enough! mar 
political in character. Amongst those who protested most strongly} mov 










were some young Communists in the audience. “The story shockel§ pain 
me even then, when I was listening to it in the third year of tf ideo 
war”, Jan Kott, essayist and critic who took a lively interest BF soci: 
Andrzejewski’s literary evolution, wrote a few years later. “Todaj) host 
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| still find it morally unacceptable. In spite of all the author’s as- 
sertions, it sets out to justify weakness and treason which, even in 
face of duress and the intention behind the betrayal, must be 
condemned by any group struggling for a cause.” 

In The Judgment there was no God to give comfort to the lonely 
dying man. There was only tragic emptyness. Where should a man 
facing his lonely death find support? Andrzejewski seemed to be 
seeking an answer to this question in all his stories of the war and 
occupation. He had rejected the Catholic solution, and was in search 
of another that would be equally final. Everything seemed to push 
him towards an opposite philosophy, equally consistent and con- 
clusive. The writer who had not found comfort. with God sought 
it with man. Step by step he drew closer to the recognition of social 
rules, just as firmly founded as the rules buttressed with religious 


» sanctions. At the core of Andrzejewski’s views was the belief that 


man was only a broken reed. In this he differed from Conrad, who 
believed in the moral strength of man. Andrzejewski did not; on 
the contrary, he was convinced of man’s absolute feebleness. At 
the same time he wanted to be honest in his conviction, and to find 
a way out from the inferno of human weakness. 

In his story Wielki tydziet (Holy Week) Andrzejewski, who was 
then living near the wall enclosing the Jewish quarter, painted 
a picture of the destruction of the Warsaw Ghetto. After reading the 
work to his friends, he changed the end of the story. In the first 
version he had described a weak man afraid to aid a Jewish girl 
in hiding. In the second and final version he introduced a group 
of underground fighters who, at the risk of their lives, helped the 
struggling Jews. 

It is significant that in Andrzejewski’s early works external 
props and surface descriptions were utterly unimportant, just suf- 
ficient to serve as a canvas for the psychological drama of moral 
conflict. His wartime stories, however, already have a more solid 
background. This evolution was crowned by the novel Ashes and 
Diamonds on which Wajda’s film was based. This book was finished 
two years after the war and is considered by many as Andrze- 
jewski’s greatest achievement, as well as one of the most interesting 
books published in Poland after the war. 

The significance of the novel can best be understood in the 
light of Poland’s internal situation at the time it was conceived and 
written. This was a period when the new Government was just 
establishing itself and people were trying to forget about the night- 
mare of war; when members of certain detachments of the resistance 
movement were told by their leaders to stay underground, and felt 
painfully irresolute about what to do. It was also a period of taking 
ideological stock, and of conflict between those working for a new 
social and political order and those who were indifferent or even 
hostile to change. 
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Younger Marxist literary critics at the time were ca 
a return to reality, for political commitment and realistic w 
But at first the response was rather slow. Notes scribbled 4 
the war and kept in drawers could now at last see the light of 
and thus early post-war books reflected human psychology 
than the wealth of wartime experiences. To those who w 
literature to “catch up with reality”, however, it was not the’ 
time past that really mattered. War had come to an end and 
problems were there to be faced. Ashes and Diamonds was the 
book to take them up. Its theme was the Polish social revolution, 

For the first time in our post-war literature one of the he 
was a Communist, an active member of the party. True, there® 
other important characters as well: young people of the resist 
movement, “under the spell of death”, forced into conspire 
their superiors and by their social milieu, falling victim to 5 
war demoralization. The author’s sympathies were clearly divij 
He had decided to recognize the moral right of the revolution 
condemn its opponents and to warn them. But the young pe 
in the novel who have lost their sense of direction are treated 
sympathetic concern. The picture of the revolution painted’ 
Andrzejewski is not a rosy one, but honest and even terrifyix 
its honesty. Apart from the writer’s conscious intentions there 
also, below the surface, incompletely expressed thoughts, a « 
sequence of his divided attitude. Why — the critics of the ng 
asked — were the representatives of the revolution not firm in @ 
faith in victory? Why was the main character a tired and despond 
man. Why were there no young people at his side who also beliew 
in the revolution, and could carry on his work after the assa 
bullet had hit him? $ 

Criticism was sharp, but praise was not lacking either. First, @ 
book was exceedingly well written. Its language was lucid, 
dialogue dramatic, its characters true to life. The plot was & 
moving and interesting. And apart from this it was considem@ 
worthy of recognition that a non-Communist had spoken in supp 
of the revolution, objectively and sympathetically. ; 

When the novel was published it was highly praised by oom 
end sharply criticized by others. In 1948 it won the award of @ 
leading weekly Odrodzenie (Rebirth), but for some time no repril® 
appeared and petty faults were found with the book. Then ) 
a few years later, voices began to be raised in its favour, and? 
the end it came to be considered one of the best Polish books write 
after the war. 

However, Andrzejewski himself never treated the novel as hi 
‘point of arrival’, nor as a point of departure in a definite directim® 
He is one of those writers to whom any kind of fixed stand is aliet 
in the 25 years of his creative career he has never ceased to 
for new solutions. Always restless, he could never be satisfied will 
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a theoretical acceptance of revolutionary changes nor with the 
realistic convention, although he had mastered it so well. For some 
time he had journalistic ambitions, wrote essays and reportages 
from different parts of Poland and on various contemporary topics, 
as well as a pamphlet on the writer’s attitude to the Polish United 
Workers’ Party. This provoked some protest among those who ex- 

a less utilitarian form of writing from him. Finally, with 
fresh concepts forming in his mind, he reverted to literary fiction. 

But perhaps these concepts were not so new. Even during the 
war, Andrzejewski had been attracted by satire and the grotesque, 
something apparently quite opposed to his main interest in psycho- 
logy and ethics. He had composed a few short stories in this vein, 
some of which he later included in a post-war collection entitled 
Woty Lis (The Golden Fox). Soon after the war Andrzejewski took 
up this genre in a comedy Swieto Winkelrieda (Winkelried’s Feast) 
written together with Jerzy Zagérski. Next, in 1953, he published 
a philosophical tale The Effectual War or a Description of Battles 
and Skirmishes with the Self-Satisfied where he made an attempt 
at ‘positive satire’ of petty bourgeois psychological survivals of the 
past. Finally, he began writing philosophical parables, frequently 
combining the grotesque with allegory. The theme here was no 
longer the bourgeois mentality, but exposure of those contemporary 
mental blueprints, by which people were collectively deluded. 

In the collection of short stories called The Golden Fox (1959) 
Andrzejewski is mainly concerned with the situation of the artist | 
who himself renounced his right to his imagination, to a free and 
individual vision of the world. The discovery of this mistake is re- 
flected in a number of allusive tales in the form of moral parables 
with a hidden meaning. 

In 1957 Andrzejewski published a novel Ciemnoégé kryje ziemie 
(Darkness Covers the Earth) *. There the Spanish Inquisition serves 
a8 a historical cloak for a parable on the contemporary drama of 
power, treason, and loyalty. The same historical device is used in 
his latest work Bramy raju (The Gates of Paradise), This time the 
author’s sceptical philosophy of history and morality is expressed 
through the story of a mediaeval children’s crusade. Andrzejewski 
denies both individual freedom of mind as conceived by Camus and 
the Dionisian-Appolinian drive (Nietzsche). We are left with a tragic 
sense of historical fatalism. 

_ But does this latest work entitle us to draw conclusions about 
his further development as a writer? I believe it does not. We have 
here a writer not only very much alive, but an artist whose res- 
ttveness, whose passion for seeking new philosophical and artistic 
solutions will surely continue to surprise those critics who like to 
jump to conclusions, 


* Published in England as The Inquisitors. 











MY BOYHOOD HERO 


by 
JERZY ANDRZEJEWSKI 


T so happened that in my early boyhood I spent three holidays 

running at Wisla in Cieszyn Silesia. Immediately after the First 

World War Wisla was not yet the fashionable resort it became 
in the thirties. There was no direct railway link and one had to 
take horses from nearby Ustronie to get there. In those days Wisla 
had no Kursaal, no asphalt road, pavements, modern villas and many 
other amenities of civilization. But that is perhaps why I associate 
the holidays spent there with the incomparable delight of untram- 
melled nature not yet tidied by the hand of man. 


Julek R. also spent several consecutive holidays in Wisla. During 
my first visit he stayed in the same pension in which I was living 
with my mother, but came with his parents a week after me, by 
which time a dozen or so youngsters from different parts of the 
country had already been formed into a well-knit band by the 
eternal spirit of youthful adventure. 

Julek arrived from Katowice at the beginning of July. I saw 
him for the first time early in the morning, before breakfast even, 
on a wide stretch of ground between -the old one-storey wooden 
house, in which we boarded and a fast-running mountain stream 
which to my great surprise was called the Vistula. I had just lef 
the house, swinging my alder-wood spear in warlike fashion, when 
a boy appeared on the verandah of our house; judging by his height 
he was a few years my senior — he looked about twelve-years old. 
Slim, long-legged, with a fine head, and dark, slightly curly hair, 
he was dressed — I remember it very vividly — in blue shorts and 
a yellow jumper. 

According to the custom of our age we first sized each other 
up from a distance and then, having come to the conclusion that 
proprieties had been observed, we began to draw closer. When 00 
more than a few steps separated us something happened that wai 
to determine my choice of boyhood idol for the next two yeal’. 
Julek, taller than me by almost a head, looked at me attentively and 
critically for some time and then suddenly contorted his face ™ 
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a frightful grimace and bleated loudly like a sheep — shamelessly, 
with utter arrogance. It was incredible! Dumbfounded and dazzled 
| mumbled something incoherent as if my tongue was glued to my 
mouth; at that his bleat became still louder, more splendid and 
triumphant. I was completely overcome. That boy took possession 
of my soul; he captured me completely and turned me into a humble 
worshipper. I tried to counter with a similar bleat, but alas, how 
feeble and pitiful it sounded in my mouth — like the squeak of 
a mouse. 

Within a few days Julek had completely won over our gang; but 
because he was overflowing with energy and ideas he soon split 
us into two groups; servile subjects did not satisfy his rampant 
ambitions — he had to have opponents as well. And so the Great 
Adventure that summer was marked by dogged battles; and from 
early morning till late at night the sheep’s bleat sounded over the 
clang of arms, over our flaming faces and disgustingly bruised legs; 
it expressed everything: a welcome and a call to battle, contempt for 
enemies and the triumph of victory, and also something more, some- 
thing that lived within us, but could not be named or defined. 
Towards the end of the summer, thanks to blind adoration, great 
devotion in the service of war and progress in bleating I was 
appointed Julek’s personal adjutant. 

But everything comes to an end. The vacation was over, the 
school-year was due to begin shortly and one by one we started 
to leave for our home towns. I remember that towards the time of 
departure our bleating sounded shriller than usual, but somehow 
lacked its former militancy; instead it had that plaintive, penetrating 
note, characteristic of the voices of birds, rallying for the autumnal 
southward migration. 

I was one of the last to leave. I took with me to Warsaw the 
memory of my idol and a testimonial to my adoration and loyalty: 
the bleat. No, I did not forget that summer! The bleat sung in my 
breast throughout the long winter months, and although it lost some 
of its urgency in the Spring, as soon as I went back to Wisla it 
gripped me with all the strength of a renewed infatuation. 

None of my companions of the previous year were present, but 
Ido not think it was because of this that the spirit of the Great 
Adventure did not possess me at once. I was waiting for Julek — 
Iknew he was coming. And, as in the previous year, he came at 
the beginning of July. Since it turned out that he was staying at 
adifferent pension I met him only after a few days — on an island, 
Which had been fortress the year before. 

Unfortunately he was not alone, but surrounded by at least 
a dozen boys. He had grown much sturdier and bigger since the 
previous summer and was the tallest boy among us; a giant bow 
was slung over his arm and a sheath of arrows dangled at his 
Good heavens, how my heart was thumping with excitement! 
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However, I overcame my shyness and approached him. I was spotte? ¢ 


but received in silence, without as much as a word or a gesture o! 
encouragement. In spite of that, looking straight into the eyes of mj 
boyhood idol, I breathed deeply and, raising myself a little on my 
toes, bleated in the most perfect sheep-like manner ever heard at 
the source of the Vistula. 

Silence reigned for a while — only the forest of firs on a nearby 
hill hollowly echoed my clarion call. And then, all at once, the whole 
group of boys burst out in peels of laughter. It was horrible. Red in 
the face, sweating, I did not know what to do with myself, where 
to hide my hurt pride, shame and humiliation. Perhaps Julek sensed 
the torment of his former adjutant, for although he was looking at 
me without any particular friendliness, he made a sign with his 
hand and following this signal the laughter ceased abruptly; he then 
took a step in my direction, shook his dark, curly head and raising 
both hands in a magnificent gesture, uttered a deadly and heroic 
Indian war-cry, worthy of Winnetou himself. 

I am not sure whether I quite managed to wash away the shame 
of my inopportune bleat before the end of that summer. It dogged 
my steps like a shadow, like ironic laughter. And yet I no longer 
loved the sheep’s bleat — I worshipped and adored the much superior 
Indian war-cry, brave and triumphant. Finally, before we returned 
home again Julek rewarded my indomitable zeal and admitted me 
to the close circle of the select few who took their place at the 
fire of the war council. I well remember the only council I managed 
to attend, since I burned my tongue terribly with baked potatoes. 
Soon after that farewells began and for several days Indian war- 
cries resounded all over Wisla with the same note of yearning as 
the bleating of the previous year. 

The last act of my drama played itself out the following summer 


Again I came to Wisla, but had to wait longer for Julek than the 


previous time. I do not know whether he came later than usual 
or was simply going his own ways, but at any rate I did not meet 
him until the middle of July; and even then it was not on our island 
or at any of the sites of the Great Adventure: one afternoon I saw 
him unexpectedly as he was hurrying along the bank of the stream, 
in white trousers, white short-sleeved shirt and a brand-new tennis 
racket under his arm. I hardly recognised him. He had grown in- 
credibly. His hair, usually tangled, was now carefully combed and 
shone with brillantine. I stood rooted to the earth, completely 
petrified — he stopped too; but immediately, overcome by a rise 
of emotion and desirous of impressing at all costs and captivating 
my boyhood idol, I swelled my puny twelve-year-old chest and 
with all my strength — uttered the deadly and heroic Indian 
war-cry. 

No, this time no one laughed in my face. Something much worse 
befell me. Julek looked at me awhile with the utmost distaste and 
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$ spotte? yontempt, then shot at me just two words: “Little shit”, and went 
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m his way, elegant, immaculately white, swinging his racket 
sonchalantly. 

That evening I went home completely annihilated; my heart was 
torn to pieces and my legs felt like rusty hinges. Everything was 
mined for ever, irrevocably, irretrievably lost. 

Suddenly, quite close to the house, a small, chubby, fair-haired 
boy, who lived in the same pension and a few years before had 
been barely noticeable on the fringes of the Great Adventure, came 
up to meet me. I stopped instinctively. 

“What’s the matter?” I barked. 

And he, with adoration in his pleading, round transparent blue 
eyes bleated shyly, faintly. Everything grew dark and I remember 
oly that something terrible happened to me. I threw myself on 
him and with clenched fists began to pound him blindly, like a mad- 
man, with one desire: to beat, smash, destroy, murder... It caused 
a terrible scandal. 


Translated by Krzysztof Klinger 
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THE PRESS 


AGAINST 
TECHNOCRACY 


N No. 12, 1959 of Polish Per- 

spectives our press review in- 
cluded contributions to the dis- 
cussion then being carried on in 
the Cracow daily Zycie Literackie, 
on the attitude of intellectuals 
towards the technical sciences and 
the latter’s influence on society in 
the contemporary world. We now 
return to this theme once more, 
treated rather differently this time 
by Leszek Kolakowski, a lecturer in 
philosophy at Warsaw University 
and a member of the younger 
generation of Polish scholars. His 
essay — printed in _ slightly 
shortened form below — was first 
published in the quarterly Kultura 
i Spoteczetistwo (Culture and So- 
ciety No. 1-2, 1960) issued by the 
Polish Academy of Sciences’ Com- 
mittee for Research into Contem- 
porary Polish Culture. This was 
the first issue of the periodical te 
appear after this Committee had 
begun its work under the chair- 
manship of Professor Stefan Zél- 
kiewski, the journal’s editor. The 
number contains close on 400 pages 
and carries many interesting 
articles by leading Polish scholars, 
as well as a wide selection of 








IN REVIEW 


reviews and scientific news from! 
Poland and abroad. 


Kolakowski calls his article 
“Humanist complexes — large and 
small” and opens his argument 
with a simile, in which he com- 
pares the effect produced by col- 
lision between the world of the 
humanities and the world of tech- 
nology to the behaviour of Fran- 
ciscan monks in the Casino at 
Monte Carlo on the one hand, and 
to the reaction of workers on a 
building-site to some elegant gen- 
tlemen in dinner-jackets peering 
at them from the windows of a 
drawing-room, on the other. 


Describing the reactions that ; 


might be anticipated from both on 
and the other, Kolakowski writes 
“...the complexes, instead o 
being unloaded, become unbear 
ably persistent and demand eve 
greater compensation in the fo 


of increasing doses of mutual con) 


tempt. 

“IT do not in the least maintai= 
that I have a remedy at hand fa 
the solution of these conflicts; I a 


not maintain, moreover, that suc 


a remedy is even possible and thal 
it can first be invented and ther 
applied firmly and to good effe 

On the whole things will remail 
unchanged. From time to timf 
however, some improvement ma 
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occur, or even a temporary dis- 
charge of excessive hostility — 
however, this demands a change 
of views, which cannot be induced 
artificially. It might occur when 
the Franciscans suddenly perceive 
that they themselves are by no 
means saints and that the place 
they took to be a casino is some- 
thing altogether different. The 
workers on the building-site, on 
the other hand, might become con- 
vinced that the group they took 
for idle gapers is also very dif- 
ferent from the picture their 
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imagination had created, that they 
too were doing some kind of work, 
without which, moreover, their 
own labour on the building-site 
would be deprived of meaning. For 
such changes of outlook to come 
about, however, certain specific 
circumstances are required, that 
can hardly be manufactured to 
order; one may only help them to 
crystallize in favourable conditions. 


* 


“The fact that men bolster up 
their complexes with ideological 
doctrines is both a natural and 
universal phenomenon. Humanists 
have a habit of masking their 
complexes with the help of an 
anti-technological mythology, while 
technologists, on the other hand, 
think up technocratic utopias, 
allegedly free from the interference 
of ideology. In speaking about 
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“complexes” I am of course making 
use of a simile; in fact as far as 
social phenomena are concerned, 
they cannot be interpreted with 
the help of purely psychological 
terminology. 


“Humanists generally feel there 
is no room for them in the con- 
temporary world and are terrified 
to perceive how the mainstream of 
society flows on without them, 
leaving them in a_ backwater, 
together with their petty concerns, 
their antiquarian hobbies, their 
collectors’ headaches, their old- 
fashioned flirtations and triflings. 
Seeing intellectual interests turn- 
ing into different channels, and 
experiencing an unpleasant feeling 
of redundancy, they are inclined, 
in the usual course of things, to 
seek out the guilty anywhere rather 
than in their own circle. They 
would gladly shift the respon- 
sibility on the so-called excessive 
réle of technology in contemporary 
life, thunder against the artificial 
demand created by the growth of 
technical know-how, against the 
growing barbarism of advanced 
societies, all the result, it appears, 
of an excessive interest in tech- 
nology. They weave Arcadian 


legends of a world of moderate 
needs and therefore also of moder- 
ate demand for technical novelties; 
threaten us with the monstrous 
vision of a future world of brainless 
robots; bewail a society where all 
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know how to drive a car, but no 
one reads Aeschylus — in a word, 
their more or less undisguised 
rallying cry is ‘back to nature’ — 
a rallying cry of whose hopeless- 
ness they are fully aware. Their 
consolation is the melancholy 
thought that they are carrying the 
values of a disappearing world on 
their frail barks. 


“The Utopias of past humanists, 
until the beginning of the 20th 
century, from Thomas More, Bacon 
and Cyrano de Bergerac to Jules 
Vernes and Wells, were as a rule 
optimistic and hopeful in tone. The 
twentieth century saw the birth 
of a new literary category — the 
negative Utopia. For the first time 
in history we had writers who 
foretold the early extinction of the 
values they themselves accepted. 
We know there have been periods 
in history when certain men felt 
their own epoch to be a time of 
decline, but, like the Christians at 
the close of antiquity, they al- 
together rejected the main values 
of that epoch and tried to cut the 
bonds of nurture and upbringing 
which might have connected them 
with it — a good example is Saint 
Jerome. It was not until the 
twentieth century, however, that 
men began to express the con- 
viction that all the values prized 
by them were doomed by history. 
The negative Utopias of Huxley, 
Orwell, Zamiatin and their many 
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imitators, the pessimistic philoso. 
phy of history expounded by 
Oswald Spengler, all these are 
expressions of this belief. Even 
Orwell’s Utopia is not solely an 
anti-Communist vision; as _ Isaac 
Deutscher has pointed out, it is 
also an expression of the fear 
induced by an expanding modern 
industrialized society. After the 
second world war Aldous Huxley 
wrote an _ introduction to the 
French edition of Brave New 
World, which he later expanded 
in the recent Brave New World 
Revisited. In this book Huxley puts 
forward various arguments to 
show how far history has con- 
firmed his prophecies of thirty 
years ago. There is also a detailed 
description of all the technical aids 
at man’s disposal — chemical, 
mechanical, propaganda —_ for 
capturing the mind and turning it 
into an unresisting robot: a cen- 
tral monopoly on_ information, 
brainwashing, hypnopedia, new 
chemical substances with a strong 
action on the central nervous 


system (serotonine, benzedrine, 
rozerpine, meprobromate, and 
others).” 


Kolakowski discusses the views 
of Huxley, Ortega y Gasset, Her- 
bert Marcuse, originator of the 
theory of ‘artificial needs’ and 
Borys Souvarin, well-known anti- 
Communist and an_ enthusiasti¢ 
partisan of this theory. 
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“However surprising such views 
might appear in a world in which 
half the earth’s population does not 
get enough to eat and where thou- 
sands of people still die as a result 
of floods, droughts and unhealthy 
conditions, it is nevertheless im- 
portant to understand the intel- 
lectual atmosphere that gives rise 
to this type of argument. People 
who regard certain needs as arti- 
ficial, are merely asserting that 
they themselves do nét experience 
these needs. The only measurement 
of a need can be the fact that it 
is felt by people in one way or 
another — and in this sphere the 
scale of needs lies between the 
peaks of the Himalayas and the 
bottom of the deepest valley under 
the Pacific ocean. Therefore the 
assertion that certain needs are 
natural and others artificial sounds 
like an assertion to the effect that 
a certain height above sea level — 
namely that at which the speaker 
happens to be at that mornent — 
is natural, and all others are un- 
natural”, 


Kolakowski then analyzes the 
theory of ‘true’ and ‘imaginary’ 
needs in greater detail and states: 

“...in the sphere of needs there 
is no difference between something 
that exists and something that is 
imagined to exist, between the 
‘appearance’ and the ‘reality’ of 
a thing: needs can either be felt, 
or do not exist. A need that is 
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actually experienced exists, and 
the supposition that one may 
experience any kind of need in the 
imagination only, without actually 
requiring the object concerned, 
is simply a contradiction of the 
meaning of the word ‘need’; one 
might just as well say that a person 
only imagines he likes something, 
whereas in fact he does not 
‘really’ like it. This is, moreover, 
a dangerous doctrine, for it easily 
justifies — as a result of the 
arbitrariness of its criteria — 
attacks on any kind of social trans- 
formations, on the ground of their 
‘unnaturalness’ or inconsistency 
with an arbitrarily defined body 
of real wants. 


“It is easy to understand why 
this particular vision of a world 
stimulated by artificial needs and 
rapidly changing into a collectivity 
of soulless automatons, enjoys 
popularity among so many human- 
ists. For them this is after all a 
world where they and their pro- 
ducts are ceasing to be objects of 
need, and every producer is natu- 
rally inclined to believe that 
demand for his own _ product 
springs from a natural need, and 
to regard as superfluous those pro- 
ducts which are gaining popularity 
at his expense. 


“The Franciscans in Monte 
Carlo will inevitably regard the 
Casino as something completely 
superfluous, although the Casino's 
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staff and clients are convinced to 
the contrary; in their eyes it is the 
Franciscans who are superfluous, 
and the prospects of reaching 
agreement here through rational 
discussion are rather small — as 
always when one side in an 
argument is faced with loss of 
livelihood as a result of defeat. 

“If interest in the humanities 
is really falling off — something 
that can easily be checked by 
examining statistics on university 
studies — then it would surely be 
more useful, from the point of 
view of the humanist, to reflect on 
the causes of this situation, rather 
than deliberate on the decline 
and fall of human society. 


“One of the most important 
attendant circumstances, and one 
that has often been discussed, is 
the process of specialization in the 
humanities, which has already been 
pushed to extremes. This process 
naturally accompanies the develop- 
ment of any branch of knowledge, 
but does not have equally dan- 
gerous results in every field. One 
might re-formulate the well-known 
theory that in creative work in the 
humanities, where results are con- 
cerned, the sum-total of know- 
ledge does not remain the same, 
independently of whether it is 
accumulated in many brains or in 
one; in spite of the undeniable 
benefits of co-operation for all 
branches of research work, every 
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branch has its own co-operation 
optimum, or optimum attainable 
increase of effectiveness by the 
division of an increased stock of 
knowledge and activity among the 
number ‘ of people co-operating. 
This optimum is most certainly 
lower in the humanities than 
elsewhere, or, to put it another 
way, a substantially greater amount 
of valuable scholarly work depends 
on the successful accumulation of 
the necessary stock of knowledge 
in one brain. Every branch of 
human activity has its own 
optimum, since the fact that fifty 
people can build a house in six 
months, does not mean that eight 
hundred million people will be 
able to build this same house in 
one second — in spite of arithmetic 
appearances. 


“Even if an approximate op- 
timum of co-operation can be 
arrived at in the building of a 
house, in scholarship — and partic- 
ularly in the humanities — we are 
forced to fall back on quoting 
successful and unsuccessful ac- 
cidents. Successful examples of co- 
operative scholarships in the 
humanities are mainly works of 
an encyclopaedic or textbook 


character, compilations of inde | 


pendent contributions, rather than 
a synthesis of collective effort. It 
is difficult to imagine the sum of 


the knowledge and intelligence of | 


a Karl Marx, a Max Weber or a 
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Emil Durkheim divided among 
weral different brains and yet 
achieving the same results through 
co-operation as through the indi- 
vidual work of these scholars. Pre- 
sumably the same would apply to 
any grand synthesis in the natural 
sciences. 


“If there is an optimum of co- 
operation, however, there is at the 
same time a rapidly growing store 
of knowledge to be mastered by 
the humanist, before he can claim 
the right to put forward far- 
reaching hypotheses or generaliza- 
tions. In practice we know it is 
otherwise: research work in the 
humanities oscillates between the 
barrennness of pedantic scholar- 
ship and the barrenness of fantastic 
speculations built on air. It is true 
that the history of the humanities 
provides many examples of men 
who combined great erudition with 
a broad intellectual outlook — 
Erasmus, Pierre Bayle, Croce, 
Dilthey. Even amongst our contem- 
poraries there are even a few in- 
dividuals who combine a _ wide 
humanist culture with a scientific 
education — Norbert Wiener, for 
instance, Robert Oppenheimer and 
John Needham. But these are 
isolated examples, hopeful evidence 
of the possible capacity of the 
human brain, but not to be copied 
on a large scale, or adopted as 
models for mass education. On the 
other hand, the technical demands 
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of humanist scholarship today are 
so severe that only the narrowest 
specialization can meet them... 


“And thus the satisfying feeling 
of complete mastery in any field 
of research is only attainable at 
the cost of a progressive reduction 
of the scope of this field. On the 
other hand the harmful result 
of excessive fragmentation of 
work and the sterility of those 
fields of study into- which the 
spirit of maximum specialization 
has once entered, is well known. In 
practice we know that there are 
two basic categories of humanist: 
an  over-specialized expert of 
narrow scope, often suffering from 
a masked ‘worksmanship’ complex, 
and a philosophizing methodologist, 
often with insufficient specialist 
knowledge. It seems that both 
types are needed at present, as 
long as the inborn defects of either 
are not pushed to extremes. Keep- 
ing scholarship within the narrow 
boundaries of professional exacti- 
tude and avoiding any kind. of 
general reflection has almost be- 
come a_ trademark, particularly 
among historians, and professional 
historians such as Arnold Toynbee 
in England, Henri Marrou in 
France or Witold Kula in Poland, 
who go beyond a _ conscientious 
analysis of the material and spin 
general reflections whether of a 
methodological or philosophical 
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nature, incur the wrath of their 
professional colleagues.” 


In the last part of the essay the 
author puts forward his own views 
of the réle of the humanist in a 
technological world: 


“These reflections have been 
dictated by the conviction that the 
reduction of the social réle of the 
humanities is indeed a disturbing 
phenomenon and that neither that 
reduction, nor the dangers at- 
tendant on it are the result of 
technical progress, and cannot be 
countered with ineffectual thun- 
derbolts flung against the ‘tech- 
nical barbarization of humanity’. 
Anyone who believes that tech- 
nical progress is really the 
source of mental and moral bar- 
barism, is condemned to adhere to 
a barren catastrophic philosophy 
of history, which leaves no way 
out except an impotent expectation 
of the inevitable fatal triumph of 
barbarism in all fields of life. 


“In reality the conviction that 
not tools but the way they are used 
within an existing social and ideo- 
logical system is the source of 
human misery seems to me so 
obvious that I am almost ashamed 
to put forward grounds in support 
of it. From this point of view no 
essential differences can be observ- 
ed between our own times and any 
previous epoch during which there 
was any technological advance — 
the difference between the con- 
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struction of a hydrogen bomb 
and the invention of gun-powde 
is merely one of scale. What really 
seems to be a specific characteristic 
of our own times is not the acceler. 
ated advance of technology, but 
the technocratic ideologies and 
doctrines indirectly linked with 
this advance. These doctrines be- 
long to the sphere of intellectual 
argument and, unlike development 
of the tools themselves, may be the 
object of serious criticism of an 
intellectual and ideological charac- 
ter. As I see it, technocratic doc- 
trines are not simply doctrines eval- 
uating technical progress favour- 
ably, but an ideology pretending to 
be non-ideological, or maintaining 
more or less openly that the develop- 
ment of the tools of technology is in 
itself sufficient to solve social con- 
flicts, and that in details social 
guidance can be confined to 
a correct application of purely 
technological rules. The danger of 
these doctrines springs from the 
fact that while appealing to a liv- 
ing cult of technology and to all 
those elements of distrust and 
disillusion in ideology as such, they 
can count on successful acceptance 
as programmes promising mankind 
a society without any kind of ideo- 
logical ties. Let us return to the 
book by Huxley I have already 
mentioned. The author, fascinated 


by all the possible contemporary | 


techniques of mental persuasion, 
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believes that ‘the effectiveness of 
political and religious propaganda 
depends upon the methods em- 
ployed, not upon the doctrines 
taught... Under favourable con- 
ditions, practically everybody can 
be converted to practically any- 
thing’. In Huxley’s opinion Hitler 
gained support in Germany as 
aresult of the effectiveness of his 
demagogic techniques, and not as 
a result of a specific affinity be- 
tween the content of this demagogy 
and conditions existing in Ger- 
many. 

“Such views have on the whole 
in the 
West among the technicians of 
propaganda and psychological war- 
fare; for the last few years officers 
of the French colonial forces have 
been busily studying the works of 
Mao Tse Tung in the hope of 
finding in them certain principles 
of the technique of persuasion, 
which might be effectively applied 
against the Algerian rebels, and 
make it possible to put an end to 
the anti-colonial rebellion by 
purely propaganda means. The 
insignificant results of these studies 
are proof of the naivety of such 
hopes; the belief that the slogan 
of Algerian integration and con- 
tinuing colonial rule might be 
injected into the consciousness of 
the subject nation in the same way 
as the slogan of social emancipa- 
tion and an end to landlord ex- 
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ploitation swept the Chinese peas- 
antry, seems to me quite fantastic. 
Faith in the almighty power of 
propaganda, quite independent of 
the relationship between its mes- 
sage and the conditions of its 
growth is in complete contradiction 
to the experiences of the contem- 
porary world, where anti-colonial 
movements have become an every- 
day phenomenon in spite of all 
methods of pressurized propaganda 
and monopolies of the means of 
communication. It is not pro- 
paganda techniques alone that can 
render society defenceless against 
doctrines directed against its best 
interest, but rather ideologies, that 
by their content and their ap- 
parently non-ideological character 
render people insensitive to their 
real interests, and are able to 
disarm them effectively in the face 
of danger, as they find some echo 
in the social consciousness. Hitler’s 
successes in Germany did not 
simply result from clever dema- 
gogic techniques, but from the 
fact that his slogans made use of 
a certain situation which was 
really felt to be unbearable by 
society. 

“People can only be inoculated 
with any kind of false conscious- 
ness, any kind of ideology contrary 
to their real interest if this ap- 
peals to authentic interests and is 
nourished by actually existing con- 
ditions. It is therefore important to 
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consider separately the conditions 
favouring the spread of some 
ideology, and also the actual hopes 
and actual interests which form its 
hidden mainspring. I have already 
mentioned the conditions specific- 
ally favouring the spread of the 
technocratic ideology. It would also 
be worth while to examine the 
results to which this ideology is 
tending to give rise. 

“Assuming that the co-existence 
of two worlds without war will 
continue for a considerable time — 
as we hope — we can already per- 
ceive in outline the general trend 
of the changes which the progres- 
sive automation of production pro- 
cesses in both systems is bringing 
about. So far, it is true, automa- 
tion is still only responsible for an 
insignificant share of global pro- 
duction, but it undoubtedly re- 
presents the main line of develop- 
ment. Without considering the 
enormous differences in the level 
of automation attainable today in 
different fields, it is certain that 
today’s highly automated factories 
are prototypes of the industry of 
the future — factories, therefore, 
where the process of production is 
completed not as a result of manual 
activity carried out by a large 
body of workers, but where the 
leading réle is played by control 
activities carried out by a small 
and highly qualified technical staff. 
It seems certain that qualified 
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technicians will be a stratum of 
society fulfilling an important réle 
in fermenting social change - 
hence the significance of the 
ideological processes to which this 
stratum will be subject. Undoubt. 
edly the nature of their work and 
education make them receptive to 
technocratic views, although this 
certainly does not mean that tech- 
nocracy expresses their specific 
interests, or even expresses their 
interests at all. 

“In advanced capitalist coun- 


tries technocratic ideologies ex- | 


press the ambitions of the ruling 
strata connected with modern in- 
dustry. If the slogan “a government 
of experts” arouses natural sus- 
picions of totalitarian intentions, 
there is a good ideal of justification 
in this. A society that sets out to 
realize the ideals of the technocrats 
would be a society completely 
defenceless against tyranny: 4 
society where as a result of a one 
sided technical and _ specialized 
education all social bonds other 
than those linked to production 
processes would atrophy and bring 


about a total paralysis of al} 


initiatives capable of opposing 
tyranny. A_ technocratic society 
would even be able to ensure it 
citizens a liberty, which none 
would be able or willing to enjoy. 

“The dangers of such a situation 
flow, I repeat, not from technic# 
progress by itself, but from th 
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fact that the ideological values 
favouring the formation of such 
conditions have easy access to just 
those strata who will, in time, be- 
cme the most important force in 
advanced societies, thanks to their 
rile in modern production pro- 
cesses, and who are likely to sur- 
render to technocratic doctrines 
both because of the nature of their 
work and because of the inevitable 
one-sidedness of their education and 
the lack of humanist culture wide- 
spread among technicians. It is not 
technology that threatens the 
world, but technocratic ideologies 
promising an illusory freedom from 
ideology and a solution of social 
antagonisms by purely technical 
means — as if any kind of tech- 
nology would be capable by itself 
of solving specifically social con- 
flicts, that is conflicts in the sphere 
of property and power. 

“The central problem of hu- 
manism today centres on the ap- 
plication of the work of humanists 
to this very situation. One of the 
main tasks of a humanist education 
must be to cultivate responsiveness 
to the threat of technocracy; for 
the effectiveness of such an educa- 
tion will depend on whether 
humanists are able to adapt them- 
selves to the world of contempo- 
tary technology, instead of be- 
wailing passing values. A univer- 
sal return to a classical education 
certainly appears out of the ques- 
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tion; even if we have a fondness 
for the classics, this does not alter 
the fact that European society will 
need more and more people who 
know Chinese or Arabic rather 
than Greek, a subject that will be 
left to the specialist. It is im- 
portant, however, for the teaching 
of Arabic or Chinese not to remain 
on a purely instrumental level, but 
to help two formerly isolated 
civilizations to absorb each other's 
values and to produce not merely 
conference and press translators, 
but interpreters of culture. It is 
obvious that even the most tech- 
nocratic society would need a cer- 
tain number of people with a 
humanist education for purely 
technical tasks — to translate 
advertisements, cope with juridical 
matters, organize education and 
for mass entertainment etc. In this 
sense, certain kinds of humanist 
education will always be necessary, 
although this is not the kind of 
humanist education I have in mind, 
but simply a particular type of 
technical education — completely 
instrumental in character and not 
concerned with the assimilation of 
cultural values. This type of educa- 
tion can be an automatic result of 
technical progress and indeed one 
of its component parts, and from 
this point of view does not differ 
in essentials from the training of 
personnel servicing complicated 
calculating machines or other types 
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of production mechanisms. On the 
other hand, neither the creation 
of humanist values, nor the pre- 
servation of social cohesion in the 
humanist sense can be an automat- 
ic product of technical progress. 
The most perfect television ap- 
paratus cannot create good tele- 
vision programmes nor the best 
jet plane solve the problem of free 
international travel. If I speak, 
therefore, of the application of 
humanist disciplines to contempo- 
rary needs, I am not in the least 
thinking of such instrumental 
tasks, which are obviously neces- 
sary, but will be solved as part 
of the very progress of technology. 
What I have in mind are tasks 
necessary for the maintenance of 
those social bonds which enable 
society to be armed against the 
threats of technocracy, tasks, there- 
fore, concerned with the creation 
of values and not of tools. But val- 
ues, in order to be effective, must 
accept the existing trend of modern 
technology and not turn their 
back on them in search for some 
lost past. 

“If we differentiate between 
three functions of the humanities: 
the technical function, the function 
connected with the technique of 
power and the function mak- 
ing for social cohesion that is 
peculiar to these disciplines, we 
observe that all humanist disci- 
plines are, or could be, engaged in 
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this process, not only those which 
also have a clearly instrument] 
or technical significance (linguistics 
psychology, sociology, education) 
but also those less directly useful 
(such as history and philosophy), 
although still considered as part of 
the technique of power. The adapt- 
tation of the humanities to contem- 
porary needs certainly does not 
mean thinking up arguments in 
support of preconceived ideological 
postulates. 

“Quite the contrary, what is 
involved is the maintenance of all 
the rules and rigours of intellectual 
honesty, alone capable of coun- 
teracting the depreciation of the 
humanities and the decline of their 
social prestige. What is involved 
above all — I repeat — is to con- 
centrate attention on those prob- 
lems that have a particular bearing 
on the maintenance of a ‘state of 
defence’ against the atomizing 
tendencies of technocracy (and not 
against technology). 

“With the growing efficiency 
of modern means of communica- 
tion both mass culture and the 
culture of the élite take on a mor 
and more international character, 
and while the world is gaining 
conversancy in the various la 
guages in which national culture 
once expressed themselves, a new 
contemporary language readily 
understood in all corners of the 
world is being created at the same 
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fime — in music as well as in® 


painting, in the theatre, in philos- 
hy and science. Confucius, 
Buddah and Hokusai belong by 
adoption to European culture, just 
% Bach and jazz belong to Asia. 
Certain nations show a natural 
ambition to gain right of ad- 
mission for some of their own 
historical treasures to the common 
stock of international culture (con- 
structed as a tradition of inter- 
national culture, at present being 
shaped in an irreversible manner). 
All spheres of humanist creation, 
historical as well as all others, are 
engaged in these processes and 
the peculiar function of humanist 
learning would be to ensure that 
this international culture — both 
in the sphere of historical as well 
as newly created values — meets 
the need for preserving social 
bonds that can effectively coun- 
teract social disintegration, and 
therefore the threat that society 
might become defenceless victims 
of charlatans and despots. 

“This is not simply a matter 
of overcoming the Europo-centric 
position in historical studies and 
teaching, as has been urged now 
for half a century or more. It is 
a matter also of concern for histor- 
ical questions connected with the 
antinomies of technical progress 
and its social consequences, for the 
tich intellectual traditions in both 
European as well as Asiatic cul- 
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ture that show a lively under- 
standing of the basic unity of 
mankind; for the whole philosophic 
tradition concerned with the ana- 
lysis of the relationship between 
the world of knowledge and the 
world of values. It is not necessary 
to quote more examples, since 
the basic intention is clear. I should 
only like to add that it seems to 
me of essential importance for 
humanists to gain access to the 
education of technologists, so that 
they might be able to introduce 
certain elements of a humanist 
education into colleges and insti- 
tutes of technology. 

“Humanists cannot avoid taking 
part in the processes relating to the 
birth, formation and death of an 
ideology, on the pretext of disliking 
ideology altogether, unless they 
wish these processes to turn 
against them and the values they 
uphold. And in spite of easily 
demonstrated examples, it is not 
true that to engage in these pro- 
cesses means an automatic betrayal 
of humanist scholarship, since both 
other examples and inner logic 
contradict such a_ generalization. 
If certain social facts, certain 
historical phenomena, certain as- 
pects of human life or certain 
cultural products attract the at- 
tention of the humanist by their 
negative or positive relationship to 
the values accepted by him, there 
is no historical or psychological 
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law to the effect that surrendering 
to this inspiration is identical 
with subordinating the contents 
of a piece of scholarship to the 
dictates of an alien pre-conceived 
judgment. The least effective 
means a humanist could think 
up for the defence of his values 
is impotent grumbling against the 
destructive pressure of a techno- 
logical civilization, against the 
automation of life in general (as 
if automation in many spheres 
were anything other than <a 
blessing) and against technical 
progress, which in such a conflict 
will inevitably emerge victorious. 


THE PRESS 


REVIEW 


l 
e triumph of technocratic ideo. 
logies which must lead to the 
formation of passive communities, 
without will power, submitting { 
authority without resistance, de. 
deprived of initiative and fed on 
a uniformly infantile-military cul- 
ture — such a triumph is by no 
means a natural product of tech- 
nical progress: it would have to 
take place in the intellectual sphere, 
one, therefore, where the humanist 
has the right to intervene. 

To make use of this right is the 
humanist’s real raison d’étre. 


D. H. 
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FOCUS ON EXPORTS 


ETHER with the intensification of industrial development, foreign 
trade is becoming a fundamental issue for the Polish economy. The 
press recently published an authoritative statement on this subject by 
the Minister of Foreign Trade, Witold Trampczyrtiski. Below we print 
some excerpts from this: 

“The resolution of the 5th Plenum placed some really pressing tasks 
before our foreign trade enterprises. It is assumed that exports within 
the next five years will increase by some 60 per cent, which corresponds 
to a mean yearly increase of about 9.9 per cent, whereas imports are 
expected to go up by some 23 per cent, i.e. on the average about 4.2 per 
cent a year. It should be remembered that the 3rd Congress of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party envisaged a mean yearly increase in exports at 
some 7.8 per cent, and of imports — at 4.9 per cent. 


“The estimates for exports during the period 1961-65 are higher than 
those recorded in the years 1955-59, when the mean yearly increase 
in exports was 6 per cent, and in imports 11.1 per cent. The upward 
trend in exports was relatively slight as compared with figures recorded 
over the corresponding period in Czechoslovakia (10.1 per cent) or the 
G.D.R. (13.5 per cent). 


“Neither was this development uniform. In 1957, for instance, no 
export increase was recorded at all, whereas in the period 1958-59 the 
mean increase amounted to 8.2 per cent. 


“The low rate of export expansion was influenced on the one hand 
by a serious fall in the volume and price of coal exported, and, on the 
other, by the generally reduced level of world market prices in 1959 
as compared with those which prevailed in 1956. In recent years the 
mean yearly increase in Polish exports, disregarding price changes, has 
remained at between 9 and 10 per cent, that is more or less at the level 
expected for the period 1961-65 (also calculated on the assumption 
of stable prices). If changes in the volume of coal exports were taken 
into consideration, then the above percentage increase would be even 


“The resulting losses to our foreign trade were compensated by in- 
creased machinery (85 per cent) and farm and food product (97 per cent) 
exports. 1 am mentioning this only to emphasize what great efforts were 
made in that period by our economy, and, in particular, by the engineer- 
ing and agricultural industries.” 

Referring to the elements necessary for a successful implementation 
of these new tasks Minister Trampczynski continued: 
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“The tasks our foreign trade enterprises have to tackle now will be 
far more difficult than those they dealt with in the past, if only because 
exports will have to develop much more rapidly than imports, in order 
to reduce the balance of credits incurred by us in the preceding period 
and to build up currency reserves. The reserves now available to us 
are too small to contribute effectively towards the stabilization of the 
turnover, and this hampers our trade with other countries, introducing 
an element of haste into our purchases and sales. 

“We also need currency reserves to grant the indispensable credits, 
customary in foreign trade, to others, in connection with our growing 
export of machinery and equipment. 

“All these elements force us to introduce restrictions on the use of 
credits by our foreign trade in the forthcoming five-year period and to 
build reserves which will enable us to secure a preponderance of exports 
over imports. 

“Another main problem in our foreign trade policy in the coming 
five years will be the profitability of exports, to which much greater 


attention should be devoted than hitherto. Relative studies are already ’ 


well under way, and the results obtained so far point to the high degree 
of profitability in machinery exports, particularly of complete industrial 
plants, ships, and other products. But they also reveal disproportions in 
the profitability of the export of certain other articles. Whatever re- 
servations might be raised here, there can be no doubt that the dis 
proportions in the profitability of particular exports are frequently due 
to the fact that in this country foreign trade enterprises are often 
regarded as organizations for the sale of surpluses produced by the 
national economy; we fail to appreciate the importance of foreign trade 
economics and of the need for long-term planning of exports. Another 
factor which should be mentioned here is the inadequate concern for 
prices and profitability within our foreign trade apparatus which has s0 
far exercised too small an influence on production and regarded itself 
much too often as an organization concerned exclusively with the sale 
of such products as are supplied to it. 

“The plan for 1961-65 gives a clear and incisive definition of the 
problem of investments, treats investment expenditure from the point 
of view of exports and lays stress on the importance of investments for 
foreign trade. This should lead to a careful preparation of commodities 
for exports as the basis of a well-planned long-term trade policy towards 
individual markets. 

“Fundamental changes will take place in the structure of our exports 
in the years 1961-65. By 1965 the picture will look as follows, compared 
with 1955 (in brackets): 


Machinery and equipment 37.5%/o  (13.1°/o) 
Raw materials 32.7%o  (64.4°/o) 
Agricultural and food products 18.6°/o  (15.3°/0) 


Industrial consumer goods 11.2%o (7.2°/o) 
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“In order to effect these changes it will be necessary to increase ex- 
of machinery and equipment by some 114 per cent, of farm and 
food products — by 48 per cent, and of industrial consumer goods — by 
% per cent. In past years our foreign trade enterprises have gained con- 
siderable experience in the export of machinery and equipment as 
well as of agricultural and food products. It is worth noting that the 
average yearly increase in machinery exports over the last four years 
was 28.6 per cent — the highest rate of increase to be achieved among 
the Socialist countries (Czechoslovakia — 10.5 per cent, GDR. — 
9.2 per cent, Hungary — 10.1 per cent). These figures are very significant, 
and provide a guarantee that with suitable efforts it will be possible to 
fulfil and perhaps even to exceed the planned increases in this field.” 

Though placing emphasis on machinery export, Minister Trampczyn- 
ski also pointed at the importance of agricultural and industrial consumer 
goods exports. 

“As far as exports of agricultural products are concerned, we must 
reckon with the emergence of serious difficulties, even in the very near 
future, although they have been showing a relatively marked advance- 
ment over the last few years. For most of the agricultural products are, 
naturally enough, sold to highly advanced countries in Western Europe, 
and the economic integration processes taking place there often lead 
them to regard goods imported from Poland as a mere “safety valve” 
for their own production. We must not close our eyes to the possibility, 
therefore, that in the coming years we may encounter difficulties similar 
to those that occurred this year in the sale of meat, butter and poultry. 

“We are, therefore, looking for new markets for our agricultural 
products in Latin America, North Africa, and the Near East. But the 
highly advanced countries will always remain our principal buyers. For 
this reason also, we must change over to new, high-quality products 
which are much more easily sold abroad than non-processed goods. This 
calls for substantial investments in the food industry, refrigerating plants, 
and packaging. 

“We have least experience in the export of durable consumer goods. 
This is one of those spheres where, as a result of increased home demand, 
exports over the last few years in some cases not only did not increase 
but even fell slightly. This was due principally to the reduction of 
textile exports. 

“In the other People’s Democracies the export of industrial consumer 
goods plays a much more important réle than in Poland. Whereas here 
their share of the total export revenue last year was some 6.32 per 
cent, the corresponding figure for Czechoslovakia was 20 per cent, for 
the German Democratic Republic — 14 per cent, and for Hungary — 
19 per cent. 

“I believe that planned export quotas could be expanded even more 
in relation to articles enjoying great demand on the world market, such 
as chemicals, wood products, ceramics, cotton goods, sports articles, 
bicycles, as well as a host of other so-called ‘minor exports’. 
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“To achieve this, however, a great production effort and a marke 
improvement in the quality of products would be necessary. For in no 
other exports line is the standard of quality so decisive a factor as here 
Even if there is a great demand for these articles in the world, the 
competition in this field is equally keen. Nevertheless, it seems that with 
suitable intensification of production and improved canvassing for orders, 
the prospects of exceeding our plan are nowhere as bright as they are 
here.” 


HALF-YEAR REPOPT 


ATE in July, the Central Statistical Office published its com. 

muniqué on the implementation of the National Economic Plan and 
the growth of the national economy in the first six months of 1960. 
Since it only covers six months the communiqué cannot give a complete 
picture of the economic situation in the country; it does, however, show 
the main trends. 

Industrial production showed a high rate of growth. The output was 
up by 10 per cent over the first half of 1959, which means that the 
rate of growth actually increased. It is important to note that the first 
six months of 1960 revealed a considerable growth in nearly all branches of 
industry, surpassing the figures envisaged in the annual plan. This must 


Value of production of socialized industry (Monthly average in 1955 = 100) 
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certainly be regarded as a major achievement, since the greatest increase 
inindustrial output is usually noted in the second half of the year, 
asnew industrial projects are brought into operation and production 
processes in newly-opened plants are improved. 

The rate of growth in labour productivity in industry was unusually 
high during the entire six months. In the first half of 1959 the value 
of gross output per one industrial worker was some 8.5 per cent higher 
than in the first half of 1958, and the respective figure for the first six 
months of 1960 rose by as much as 11.2 per cent over the first half 
of 1959. This rise is backed by output statistics. Labour productivity in 
terms of the volume of industrial output per worker employed in 
industry rose by 17.4 per cent for electric power, by 9.1 per cent for pig 
iron, by 11 per cent for steel, 2.3 per cent for coke, 11.3 per cent for 
cement, 5.4 per cent for sawn timber, etc. 

One of the reasons why it was possible to gain such an increase in 
labour productivity was the fact that the labour force remained on the 
same level or even diminished. In the first half of 1960, the average size 
of the labour force in the socialized sector of industry amounted to 
2914000 persons, or 1.2 per cent less than in the first six months of 
1959. The greatest decrease took place in the number employed in 
building and construction work, as is illustrated by the following 


diagram. 


Average employment in socialized industry and socialized building enterprises 
(Monthly average in 1955 = 100) 
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The increase in industrial output in the first half of 1960 can to som 
extent be ascribed te government decisions concerning modifications jy 
the methods of economic management, financing, labour organization, 
etc. taken in recent years. 

Each year in June, an agricultural census is carried out by the Central 
Statistical Office. It will be remembered that last year’s census revealed 
a considerable reduction in the numbers of livestock, which led to a meat 
shortage on the home market last autumn. This year’s census shows 
that the stock of cattle and pigs is obviously on the increase, partic 
ularly as far as pigs are concerned. These have increased by more 
than 12 per cent, mostly in young pigs under six months old. It thus 
seems that fodder supplied to farms and financial stimuli offered t 
cattle-breeders have served their purpose. Naturallly, it is hard to 
foretell what will be the results of the whole year in agriculture; the 
drought which lasted up till May, the constant rains which followed, 
and the July floods — all these do not presage good crops. 

It is much harder to appraise the results of the first six months from 
the point of view of the home market demand for food and industrial 
commodities. Retail sales in the socialized trade sector were, in com- 
parative prices, on approximately the same level as in the corresponding 
period in 1959. This was to be expected, as the purchasing power of 
the population had not increased in the meantime. The wage fund in the 
socialized sector of the economy rose by 1.6 per cent in the first half 


Average monthly gross wages in socialized industry and socialized building 
enterprises (Monthly average in 1955 = 100) 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


of 1960 over the same period in 1959, and average nominal gross wages 
rose by more than two per cent, but owing to the higher cost of living 
there was no corresponding increase in purchasing power. 

. The price of meat having risen in the autumn of 1959, demand for 
meat dropped (meat supplies to the home market were some 17 per 
cent lower than in the first half of 1959). On the other hand, there was 
an increased demand for other food products. The changed situation on 
the food market resulted in a remarkable growth of sales of durable 
consumer goods (furniture, television sets, motor-cycles, refrigerators, 
washing machines) while the sales of textiles diminished. The problem 
of how to sell the existing surplus stocks of these commodities remains 
to be solved. So far, several price reductions have not brought about 
a sufficient increase in sales. 

The problem could be partly solved by an expansion of exports of 
industrial consumer goods, textiles in particular. In fact, such an ex- 
pansion did take place in the first six months of 1960. Poland’s foreign 
trade enterprises are now seeking ways to recover textile markets lost 
some three or four years ago. The total value of foreign trade grew by 
ll per cent over the first half of 1959. However, the rate of growth 
of exports (9.3 per cent) was below that of imports (12.4 per cent). An 
export-promotion drive has been launched in Poland, its aim being to 
improve the balance of trade and payments and increase foreign-currency 
reserves. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


US.A. gations resulting from the take- 
over of foreign assets by the State. 


An agreement on compensation Poland has concluded similar 


for United States private property, 
taken over by Poland after the 
war in the course of nationalization 
of industry and land reform, was 
signed in Washington in July. Po- 
land has undertaken to pay a total 
of 40 million dollars, in annual 
instalments of 2 million, over a 
period of twenty years. An Ameri- 
tan commision will be entrusted 
with the distribution of the money 
among the claimants. At the same 
time the United States has freed 
Polish assets frozen since World 
War II. By signing the agreement 
on compensation, Poland has made 
another step towards settling obli- 


agreements with Britain, Denmark, 
France, Norway, Sweden and 
Switzerland. The total amount of 
compensation paid to nationals of 
these countries amounts to 140 mil- 
lion dollars, spread over a number 
of years. It is to be covered by 
income from exports or in part 
also by direct deliveries of goods, 
as in the case of coal to France. 
Already some 64 million dollars 
have been paid off, amounting to 
45.6 per cent of the total debt. 


Another economic agreement 
was signed in Washington in July 
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enabling Poland to buy U.S. agri- 
cultural produce on credit to the 
value of 130 million dollars. The 
credit is to be paid back over a 
period of 30 years, starting from 
1970. Poland is to buy from the 
U.S. about one million tons of 
wheat, 250,000 tons of barley, 
40,000 tons of cotton, 30,000 tons 
of vegetable oils as well as other 
products. 


Polish Display at the Chicago Fair 


The Chicago Fair was a com- 
mercial success for Poland, from 
the point of view of publicity and 
prestige. Apart from Japan, Poland 
had the largest area at the Fair 
of the twenty one countries par- 
ticipating. The great variety of 
products exhibited, their display 
and the modern, functional archi- 
tecture of the Polish pavillion, 
were awarded a number of medals 
by American interior decorators, 
the Chicago Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Fair Management. 
The Polish-American and Ameri- 
can press carried many favourable 
accounts of the pavilion, and 
several newspapers, radio and. TV 
stations interviewed Polish trade 
representatives. The Polish pavi- 
lion was visited by 350,000 people 
and numerous’ contacts were 
established with firms from Chi- 
cago, the Middle-West and Cali- 
fornia. Transactions were con- 
cluded to the tune of one million 
dollars. For the first time such 
Polish products as bicycles, wire- 
less sets, fibreboard, nursery and 
garden furniture, folk art, matches, 
canned fish, Tilsit cheese, leather 
wear, etc. will enter the American 
market. 
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German Democratic Republic 


The Polish-German Commission 
for Scientific and Technical Co. 
operation held its first session in 
Warsaw in July. The Commission 
is part of the permanent Com. 
mittee for Economic, Scientific and 
Technical Co-operation between 
Poland and the G.D.R. set up last 
April, and carries on the work of 
a similar commission which held 
18 sessions from the time of its 
establishment in 1950. The latest 
meeting coincided with the tenth 
anniversary of the conclusion of 
the agreement. 


Poland has received consider- } 
able technical assistance under this | 
agreement, especially in fields in 
which the G.D.R. is traditionally 
advanced such as the engineering 
and chemical industries. This has 
contributed to a speedier intro 
duction of new production pro- 
cesses in Poland, and the modern- 
ization of many others. 


Polish assistance, on the other 
hand, has greatly contributed to} 
the steel industry in the GDR 
Poland’s traditional experience in 
coal-mining and new methods in 
the building industry have also 
been of advantage to the German 
economy. 

Over the past ten years of 
technical and scientific c& 
operation, altogether 4,000 experts | 
and over 1,000 blueprints have 9 
been exchanged. Co-operation now | 
predominantly takes the form of 
direct contacts between central 
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bodies, scientific institutes ani 
factory managements from boll 
countries, with special emphasis 
on co-ordination of research ani | 
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joint working-out of new tech- 
niques and production processes. 


Cuba 


A Cuban Government economic 
delegation, headed by the Director 
a the National Institute of Land 
Reform, Ambassador Antonio 
Nunez Jimenez, visited Poland in 
July. Their talks with representa- 
tives of the Polish Government 
concentrated on the prospects for 
increasing the trade turnover, and 
on technical and scientific as- 
sistance. An agreement was signed, 
extending trade between Poland 
and Cuba, above all through Pol- 
ish supplies of machinery and 
other investment goods to Cuba. 


Guinea 


A government delegation from 
the Republic of Guinea visited 
Poland in June. Their talks with 
Polish Government officials led to 
the signing of a trade and pay- 
ments agreement for 1960-62, and 
of a protocol on the value of goods 
to be exchanged in 1960. Polish 
imports from Guinea will include 
iron-ore and cattle cake, in ex- 
change for various industrial goods 
and foodstuffs. 


Denmark 


Talks were recently held in 
Warsaw between the Polish For- 
eign Trade Agency Polimex and 
the Danish firm “S. L. Smidth” 
on the purchase in Denmark of 
the complete equipment of a 
cement mill. The relevant contract 
had been signed at the Inter- 
national Fair in Poznan earlier this 
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year. The machinery and equip- 
ment purchased is destined for the 
new cement works at Rudniki. This 
is not the first contract of this 
kind — similar ones have been 
concluded with the Danish firm 
over the past few years. 

At the same time a _ contract 
has been signed with the Danish 
firm “Aalborg” for the supply of 
coal to Denmark. Since 1957, after 
an earlier period of relative stagna- 
tion, Denmark has been one of the 
main purchasers of Polish coal, 
while continually expanding her 
machinery exports to Poland. Po- 
land’s main purchases in Denmark 
are equipment and instruments for 
shipping. The Gdarsk Shipyards 
produce ship engines under license 
from “Burmeister Wain”. Poland 
also imports dairy and meat pro- 
cessing machinery, equipment for 
sugar refineries and dye-works, 
as well as laboratory and medical 
instruments. 


Apart from coal, Denmark im- 
ports sheet zinc, chemicals and 
textiles. Polish-Danish maritime 
relations are very lively: the ports 
of the two countries are linked by 
regular shipping lines, served by 
both Danish and Polish vessels. 
Of the foreign ships touching Pol- 
ish ports, 16.5 per cent sail under 
the Danish flag. — 


Hungary 


A supplementary agreement on 
Hungarian deliveries of aluminium 
oxide in the years 1965-70, in ex- 
change for aluminium from Po- 
land, was signed in Warsaw in 
July. It provides for the conclusion 
of a similar agreement, extending 
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the present one, in 1969. The ex- 
change will be to the value of 
more than 250 million zlotys 
(1 zl = $0.25). 

The agreement is based on the 
idea of complementing the re- 


sources of each country since 
Hungary has the largest deposits 
of bauxite ores, but cannot 
generate enough power to make 


AND LIFE 


use of the deposits, whereas Pp. 
land has only insignificant supplig 
of aluminium raw materials, by 
is rich in power resources. 
Hungarian supplies, togethe 
with a certain amount of op 





produced in Poland, will by 197 
cover at least 50 per cent of the 
aluminium oxide requirements of 
the Polish aluminium industry. 


NOTES 


NEW METHODS 
OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


A new stage in the improve- 
ment of industrial management in 
Poland has been initiated by a 
resolution recently adopted by the 
Council of Ministers, laying down 
the principles of co-operation and 
co-ordination of production within 
particular branches of industry. 
The tremendous development of' 
industry as well as growing con- 
centration and specialization of 
production have made it necessary 
to supplement the existing methods 
of management, based on admin- 
istrative rulings, with voluntary 
agreements on co-operation be- 
tween the parties concerned, i.e. 
factories belonging to a particular 
branch of production. 

In the most general terms, this 
new departure will consist in the 
establishment of a co-ordinating 
commission for all factories form- 
ing part of a given branch of 
industry and manufacturing the 
same type of articles, irrespective 
of whether the factories are con- 
trolled by the key industry, local 
industrial management, a _  co- 





operative union, or a craftsmen’ 
association. On the basis of volun- 
tary agreements this commission 
will draw up general development 
and investment plans for the 
entire branch, allot productio 
tasks to individual factories, define 
the scope and possible application 
of technical improvements to bk 
introduced, etc. 

The branch commission, which 
may cover the whole of the coun- 


try, a single voivodship of several | 
will thus co-ordinate the work} 
of all enterprises within the same) 


branch of industry on a _ nationa 
or regional scale. Up to the present 
such co-operation was either not 











existent or insufficient. 








Plants manufacturing building} ,; 


ceramics, for instance, were cof 
trolled by 37 different institution | 


and several ministries, and in th 
clothing industry over 50 per cel! 
of all marketable products came 
from enterprises not membes 
of the branch association (%) 
operatives, local industry, etc.). 4 
similar situation existed in t 


furniture, fruit-growing, flour, a { 


even machine tool industries. 





This ran counter to the publi : 
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interest. First of all, the pro- 
duction capacities of enterprises 
within the given branch were not 
filly utilized. Moreover, some 
branches of production — the 
dothing industry for instance — 
possessed excessive stocks of cer- 
tin articles, while at the same 
time suffering from a chronic 
shortage of others. Similar con- 
sequences of the lack of co- 
ordination were noted in other 
industries. There were also dif- 
ficulties in planning and in the 
co-ordination of investments. 
For instance, fruit-growing co- 
operatives had planned to expand 
in certain districts, in ignorance 
of the fact that the establishment 
of similar enterprises had been 
proposed in the same area by the 
agricultural division of the local 
or key industry. 

Both representatives of small 
establishments and those of big 
state enterprises are granted equal 
rights in the branch commissions. 
Under specific agreements state in- 
) dustry will be obliged to extend 

technical and. organizational as- 
sistance to those local or co- 
operative enterprises which need 
Modernization oor are  under- 
equipped. The services of research 
institutes of the key industry will 
also be made available to small 
enterprises. 

The importance to industry of 
the Government’s resolution on 
Intra-branch co-ordination can 
hardly be over-estimated. 

As a rough illustration of the 
Significance of this document may 
be quoted the results of intra- 
branch co-ordination in those in- 
dustries where it was introduced 
on a trial basis. In the flour in- 


dustry, for instance, owing to a re- 
examination of the production 
potentials within the whole of the 
branch, it has been possible to 
cut expenditure on investments 
under the five-year plan by 68 mil- 
lion zlotys; in the fruit-growing 
industry by 158 million lo- 
tys, in the meat industry — 
by 251 million zlotys; and in 
the leather industry — by 200 mil- 
lion zlotys. These reductions do 
not entail any lowering of the 
planned production capacities of 
these industries, for they are only 
the result of the co-ordination of 
investments, with the consequent 
annulment of certain items of ex- 
penditure which have hitherto 
been duplicated or uneconomical. 


PLAN FOR WESTERN 
AND NORTHERN POLAND 


In the light of the figures laid 
down in the present version of the 
draft plan for 1961-65 it can be 
said that for the Western and 
Northern Territories this period 
will mean a further economic 
development. The plan foresees 
far-reaching prerogatives for these 
areas in a number of branches of 
the national economy. The final 
re-opening of enterprises still idle, 
the development of the Turosz6w 
and of the Legnica-Glogéw in- 
dustrial districts, and the extension 
of the ports of Szczecin and 
Gdansk in addition to some lesser 
ports on the western stretch of the 
coastal district are some of the 
undertakings planned, Of fun- 
damental importance for the 
growth of the industrial potential 
of these territories will be the 
new copper basin near Legnica and 















































Glogéw. It is estimated that on 
reaching its full production capac- 
ity this basin will produce 110,000 
tons of copper yearly. After com- 
pletion of the power plant at Tu- 
réw and the expansion of other 
plants the production of electric 
power in the Western and North- 
ern Territories will rise to 17,000 
million kWh, namely 37.5 per cent 
of the national total. 

The draft plan also provides for 
the construction of 57 major in- 
dustrial plants; of some signifi- 
cance for the general development 
of industry in these territories will 
be the planned re-opening of 
hitherto idle plants, of which 
28 are of key importance. Out of 
the 448 major industrial enter- 
prises at present being expanded, 
96 are situated in the western and 
northern regions of the country. 
A number of other important, non- 
industrial schemes are also en- 
visaged by the five-year plan, 
including three seaside hotels, a 
TV station at Gdarisk, hospitals 
at Kolobrzeg, Szczecinek and 
Géréw, new  water-intakes at 
Szczecin and Zielona Gora, etc. 

In the forthcoming five years 
the population of the Western and 
Northern Territories is expected to 
rise by some 800,000, that is up 
to over 83 million. This means 
that by 1965 these territories will 
have some 26.1 per cent of the 
total population of the country, 
with the rate of natural increase 
amounting to 10.6 per cent as com- 
pared with the national index of 
7.1 per cent. 2 

Investment in local industry in 
these territories under the five- 
year plan will total 40,248.8 mln 
zlotys, i.e. 31 per cent of the 
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national investments (compared 
with 23 per cent in the 1955-1969 
period). 

Investment in agriculture wil] 
total 41.6 per cent of the cor- 
responding national expenditure. 
This means an increase of 38.3 
cent compared with the present 
five-year plan. Progressive in 
tensification of cultivation is 


- envisaged (above all of industrial 


crops, vegetables, and fodder 
crops). 

Within the five-year plan the 
cattle stock is expected to rise by 
33 per cent, and should amount 
to 28.7 per cent of the national 
total. The increase in the number 
of pigs is estimated at 41 per cent. 

In the same period the Western 
and Northern Territories should 
receive some 450,000 new dwelling 
rooms in urban areas alone, of 
which 230,000 are to be built under 
the housing schemes of the city 
councils, some 100,000 by work 
establishments, and 120,000 by 
private persons. 


EMPLOYEES IN STATE 
ADMINISTRATION 


According to a recent personnel 
census carried out by the Central 
Statistical Office and covering the 
whole of the national economy, 
some 227,000 persons are at present 
employed in the administrative 
apparatus in Poland. Of this total 
slightly over 20,500 are manual 
workers, including caretakers, 
cleaners, maintenance mechanics, 
etc. 

The central administration — ie. 
ministries and government of- 
fices — employ altogether 15,500 
white collar workers, including 
6,500 persons with higher educa- 
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tion and 5,500 persons holding 
secondary general or vocational 
school certificates. The number of 
employees who have only attended 
eementary school now stands at 
some 1,200. 

« Slightly more than 28,000 office 
workers are employed by the 
xoivodship (county) councils. 
Among them, at the time of the 
census, 6,300 persons possessed 
university degrees, over 10,000 had 
a secondary school education and 
some 8,500 had attended elemen- 
tary general or vocational schools. 

In the district and city councils, 
employing altogether some 64,000 
people, nearly 23,000 clerical work- 
ers have had an elementary gen- 
eral or vocational education. 

The majority of the staff of 
village councils (totalling 31,000 
people) are employees who have 
had a seven-year elementary edu- 
cation. 

Half a million people are work- 
ing in the economic administration, 
that is in industrial associations 
and boards (excluding factory 
administrations). In this category 
employees with a higher education 
form over one fifth of the total 
number, while over 16,000 have 
had a secondary-school education 
(general and vocational). In the 


economic administration there are 


over 8,500 clerical workers with 
an elementary general education 
and some 3,000 with vocational 
education. 


SERVICES TO THE POPULATION 


A proper implementation of 
the recent resolution of the Council 


cluding} ®f Ministers concerning services 


educa- 





should be of great public benefit, 
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since much remains to be done in 
this field. 

The resolution is one of the 
first Government acts embodying 
complex legislation concerning the 
whole range of services offered 
to the population. Its fundamental 
importance lies in the fact that 
it aims at removing. certain 
hitherto existing shortcomings and 
anomalies, at the same time setting 
up consumer research councils. 
These are to operate through the 
local authorities, i.e. city, district 
and voivodship councils. Village 
and settlement councils, where 
services are particularly neglected, 
will also have an important rédle 
to fulfil. The chief co-ordinating 
body for services will be the Small- 
Scale Production Committee, and, 
with regard to certain community 
services (such as laundries, bath- 
houses, etc.) — the Ministry of 
Communal Economy. 

The resolution of the Council of 
Ministers postulates the doubling 
of services in value by 1965 (ex- 
cluding private workshops). A lead- 
ing part in this development will 
be played by co-operatives, the 
home trade, and the local industry. 
Private workshops will also make 
an important contribution, partic- 
ularly in the countryside and in 
small and medium-size towns. 

More care will be devoted to 
the development of repair and 
maintenance services for industrial 
consumer goods, such as TV and 
radio sets, electrical household 
equipment, etc., and also to build- 
ing repair services, including partic- 
ularly glazing, painting, roofing, 


stove-making, interior installations, 
small repairs 
coration. 


and interior de- 
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Particular attention will be paid 
to the mechanization and modern- 
ization of service establishments, 
including private workshops, since 
it is important not only to in- 


Statistical Data 





INDUSTRIAL 


Total industrial production in 
Poland increased in 1959 by 580 per 
cent over the level of 1937 and cal- 
culated on a per capita basis rose 
almost eight-fold, in spite of the 
low level of production imme- 
diately after the War (according 
to estimates only about 38 per cent 
of the output in 1939). The rate of 
development of industry can be il- 
lustrated by a comparison of the 
per capita output of basic in- 
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crease the number of them but 
also to improve the quality of the 
services rendered and cut down 
costs and time taken over each 
job. 


PRODUCTION 


dustrial commodities in Poland 
and in 4 Western European coun- 
tries: Great Britain, the German 
Federal Republic, France and Italy. 

It may be seen from the table 
that the per capita production of 
basic commodities rose much 
faster in Poland than in the other 
countries quoted. 

On the basis of preliminary 
estimates it may be assumed that 
at present total industrial pro- 





























Production per capita 
oe a 
Total for Great Britain 
Commodity Unit FeAS ae G.F.R., France, Italy tion Scie of 
4 countries 
ise fase 
1937 1959 a 1937 1959 100 1937 1959 

Steel kg 43 211 | 491 242 | 358! 148 17.8 60 
Fuels* (in 

terms of hard 

coal) kg |1,095 {3,523 | 322 | 2,805 | 2,554 91 39.0 438.0 
Electric 

Power kwhj| 106 902 | 851 | 559 |4,684 301 19.0 54.0 
Cement kg| 37.5) 182] 485 158 | 320 203 23.7 57.0 
Sulphuric Acid | kg 5.3} 24 396 27.2) 45.6) 168 49.5 45.6 
Yarn: cotton, 

woollen, ra- 

yon, cut yarn 

and synthetic 

yarn jointly | kg} 3.5) 9.2} 263] 12.2| 13.0] 407] 28.7 70.8 











* hard coal, brown coal, crude oil, hydro-electricity 
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Polish per capita production compared 
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with total per capita production of 


Great Britain, G.F.R., France and Italy in 1937 and 1959 
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duction in Poland on a per capita 
basis constitutes 55 to 60 per cent 
of that in Great Britain, G.F.R., 
France and Italy taken together, 
whereas before the War it was less 
than 20 per cent. Although highly 
advanced capitalist countries are 
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still far ahead of Poland with 
regard to the level of industrial 
production per capita the gap in 
this field is diminishing rapidly 
and is now much smaller than 
before the War. 
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THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION IN 1961—65 


The planned increase in the 
output of the chemical industry 
in the period of the next five-year 
plan will be much faster than that 
of total industrial production in 
Poland. It is to increase by 1965 
to over twice the level of 1960, 
whereas total industrial production 
will only increase by about 52 per 
cent. This will ensure for the eco- 
nomy and for the population much 
better supplies of chemical pro- 
ducts and will increase the exports 
of them. 


The total value of the increase 
will amount approximately to 
1,000 million dollars at world 
prices, more or less equivalent to 
the value of Poland’s total annual 
commodity exports. The growth 
of the chemical industry will be 
of great importance for the inten- 
sification of agriculture. 


The production of fertilizers — 
nitrogenous and phosphoric — will 
increase from 476,000 metric tons 
(on a pure component basis) in 
1960 to 864,000 metric tons in 1965. 
At the same time the production 
of fertilizers with a higher pure 
component ratio (especially of 
nitrogenous fertilizers) which are 
lighter and more efficient will also 
increase. The average content of 
Neg in nitrogenous fertilizers will 
increase from about 24 per cent in 
1960 to about 33 per cent in 1965, 
thus making it possible to reduce 
the gross weight of total fertilizer 
production and relieve the trans- 
port system, as well as save ware- 
house storage space and labour in 
reloading and spreading fertilizers. 


In the phosphoric fertilizer in- 
dustry the production of granu- 
lated fertilizers will increase five 
times in 1960-65, making it pos- 
sible to use mechanical equipment 
for spreading them and ship them 
in bulk (without packing). 

The production of chemical in- 
secticides and weed-killers will 
also go up as a result of increased 
demand. 


The area under grain cultiva- 
tion where weed-killers are used 
will be eight times greater in 1965 
than in 1959 and will constitute 
25 per cent of the total area sown. 
Weed-killers will be used on about 
80 per cent of the area under 
potato cultivation as compared 
with 30 per cent in 1959. 


In the last year of the five- 
year plan about 70 per cent of seed 
grains will be chemically treated 
compared with 28 per cent in 
1959. 

The development of plastic 
sheeting will contribute to the 
intensification of vegetable grow- 
ing, particularly of early vege- 
tables, by protecting the plants 
against spring night frosts, the 
excessive evaporation of moisture 
from the soil, certain pests, etc. 

The growth of chemical pro- 
duction will also contribute to the 
intensification of stock rearing and 
breeding. 

Antibiotics and vitamins will 
be used more widely as an admix- 
ture to the fodder for pigs and 
poultry, thus speeding up their 
weight-increase. The use of anti- 
biotic concentrates with the si- 
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STATISTICAL DATA 


multaneous application of vitamins 
increases the weight of pigs for 
fattening by about 20 per cent and 
decreases the use of fodder per one 
kilogram of live weight increase by 
10 to 20 per cent. After deducting 
the cost of the concentrates and 
vitamins used it gives savings of 
200 to 250 zlotys on the fattening 
of one animal. 

In 1965 thanks to the use of 
about 50 metric tons of antibiotic 
concentrates additional animals for 
slaughter will have been reared to 
the value of about 3 million zlotys 
(which in meat exports is equi- 
valent to the value of about one 
hundred thousand dollars). 

The production of urea used as 
an addition to cattle and sheep 
fodder will also be increased. This 
will be of real importance since 
one kilogram: of urea can replace 
15 — 2 kilograms of protein, thus 
saving considerable amounts of 
protein cattle fodder which is in 
short supply in Poland. 

The growth of the chemical 
industry will also help in replacing 
agricultural raw materials used in 
the production of lacquers and 
soap with chemical products. 
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Thanks to the production of 
synthetic lacquer resins the share 
of oil-free lacquer products in the 
total output will increase from 
6.4 per cent in 1960 to about 19 per 
cent in 1965; in this period the 
total production of the lacquer in- 
dustry will increase by 90 per cent. 
This will produce, in 1965, a saving 
of 3.5 thousand metric tons of 
vegetable oils worth about 900 thou- 
sand dollars. 


In the production of soaps and 
cosmetics, the share of detergents 
in total production will increase to 
18 per cent, resulting in 1965, in 
the saving of ten thousand metric 
tons of natural fats valued at about 
2 million dollars. 


Finally, the development of 
synthetic ethyl alcohol as a raw 
material for the production of 
synthetic rubber will permit its 
substitution for alcohol made from 
potatoes, which will produce a 
saving of about 400 thousand 
metric tons of potatoes annually. 
The potatoes saved will replace 
about 100 thousand metric tons of 
grain used for fodder, worth about 
4 million dollars. 









SCHOLAR RETURNS 


The ashes of Professor Hen- 
ryk Arctowski, an eminent 
geophysicist, and one of the 
moving spirits behind the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year, 
have been brought back to 
Poland by the Academy of 
Sciences, together with those 
of his American wife. At the 
ceremonial interment of his 
ashes in the Military Cem- 
etery in Powazki scientists 
paid their tribute to a man 
who helped swell the _ re- 
putation of Polish learning 


and who was a_e staunch 
patriot. ‘ 
Professor Arctowski was 


born in Warsaw in 1871. In 
1897-9 he became famous by 
taking part, together with ano- 
ther Polish scientist, Antoni 
Bolesilaw Dobrowolski, in 
asensational expedition to the 
Antarctic on ‘the Belgica; this 
was the first scientific expe- 
dition to spend a winter at 
the South Pole. As a result 
of his observations Arctowski 
was able to solve many im- 
portant problems connected 
with the geological structure 
and climate of the Antarctic. 

In his later work he con- 
centrated on research in geo- 
physics, geography and me- 
teorology. Arctowski founded 
the Polish school of geophy- 
sics and meteorology and 
trained a large number of 
young specialists in these 
fields, who today are contin- 
uing and developing the work 
of their master. 


When war broke out in 
1939, he was in Washington 
with his wife attending the 
world congress of the Geo- 
physical Union. From then on 
he lived in America, but be- 
fore his death at the age of 
87 he requested that his ashes 
be sent to Poland. In his will 
he bequeathed his valuable 
collection of books to Wroclaw 
University. 


ART AND SCIENCE 


THE CHILDREN’S PAINTER 


HE work and artistic personality of 

Tadeusz Makowski stands out strongly 
against the varied background of the visual 
arts in Poland in the early 20th century — 
a period remarkable for the multiplicity of 
artistic trends and experiments. Makowski 
was not only a painter and graphic artist of 
unusual talent but also a strongly pronounced 
artistic individuality. The stamp of his per- 
sonality was discernible in everything he 
did and can be felt in all his work, from the 
earliest juvenile efforts to the paintings of 
his maturity. 

Tadeusz Makowski made an important 
contribution ‘to the history of modern Polish 
art. Though he died 28 years ago in 1932, the | 
passing of time has only thrown the quality | 
of his painting into sharper relief. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Makowski really 
was the most outstanding of the Polish 
painters of his time. The expressiveness of 
the purely visual elements of his canvases, 
the emotional tension, and highly personal 
atmosphere and lyricism of his work, ensure 
him of a place among those European paint- 
ers who tried to enlarge the new vision of 
cubism not only from a formal point of 
view. At the same time Makowski — one of 
the earliest enthusiasts of the great cubist 





experiment in painting — was one of those 
artists who were constantly developing, ex- 
panding and re-interpreting the revolutionary 
artistic problems of their time. Nevertheless, 
he is not as well known or popular outside 
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THE CHILDREN’S PAINTER 


‘Poland as he deserves. The reason for this 


is perhaps to be found in his very Polishness, 
the intimate ties which bound him to native 
Polish art and which were not weakened by 
the fact that he lived and worked in Paris 
for over 20 years, or by his affiliation to 
the “Ecole de Paris”. Though be was organ- 
ically part of this school, his individuality 
was not impoverished by its cosmopolitan 
influence. 


Perhaps an even more important reason 
for the relatively small public response to 
Makowski’s work was the very nature of 
his art, a texture of dreams and longings, 
set within the framework of the painter’s 
own psyche and perceptions, too introvert, 
perhaps and not subject to any pressures of 
“fashion”. Though in needy circumstances, 
Makowski did not run after fame or popu- 
larity which he might have gained through 
renunciation of his artistic ideals. The poetic 
and lyrical qualities of his work as well as 
his subtle feeling for the grotesque appear 
to have required the perspective of time 
to blunt the edge of prejudice and contem- 
porary artistic controversies and make their 
full impact. Undoubtedly Makowski’s work 
is now experiencing a revival, which may 
be compared to the exciting but belated dis- 
covery of the greatness of Chaim Soutine 
or the new wave of interest in the strangely 
moving work of Jean Pougny. The first 
symptoms of this revival are unmistakable; 
it is enough to mention that a year ago 
one of his pictures was hung in a prominent 
place at the Modern Art Museum in Paris. 


The lukewarm reception of Makowski’s 
work during his lifetime applied only to 
Europe, however, not to Poland. For in this 
country, despite the fact that he lived and 
worked abroad, Makowski always had many 
devoted followers and admirers. His paint- 
ings were bought by many private collectors 
and museums, and became a focus of general 
interest. The intrinsically Polish spirit of his 
work and its close affinity to Polish tradi- 
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POLISH PHOTOGRAPHS IN LOS 
ANGELES 


Stefan Arczyriski from Wro- 
claw, one of Poland’s best 
photographers, recently won 
first prize at two exhibitions 
in Los Angeles. He exhibited 
two sets of photographs — 
one taken in Poland and the 
other during his trips to Chi- 
na, Egypt, Italy and other 
countries. 


POLISH BOOKPLATES 


For the first time since the 
war, Poland took part in the 
World Bookplate Congress held 
in Vienna last June. Dr Ta- 
deusz Przypkowski, who was 
in charge of the Polish contri- 
bution, commented on this in 
the daily Stowo Powszechne: 

“Polish bookplates have 
a long-established reputation; 
experts rank them, artistically 
and historically behind only 
the work of the Swiss and 
Bavarians... As a result Poland 
was given extra space at the 
exhibition to show the full 
artistic and historical range 
of her bookplates. 

“A total of 120 items was 
shown, starting from the be- 
ginning of the i6th century 
right up to the present day. 
Among the facsimiles of histo- 
rical bookplates was the ear- 
liest specimen dating from the 
first half of the 16th century, 
and two from the 17th and 
18th centuries; these clearly 
show the ties between Polish 
and European bookplate design. 
The outstanding Polish artist 
in this period was Franciszek 
Balcewicz. 

“As for contemporary book- 
plates, the work shown in- 
cludes that of Zofia Fijalkow- 
ska and Tadeusz Tuszewski 
from Warsaw, Wojciech Jaku- 
bowski from Torun, Langner 
from Cracow, and that of 
a well-known stamp design- 
er — Aleksander Brandt of 
Warsaw.” 
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SVYATOSLAV RICHTER'S 
RECORDINGS IN POLAND 


Polskie Nagrania, the Polish 
Record Company, have issued 
three recordings by Svytoslav 


Richter, the great Soviet pian-- 


ist. These include Schumann’s 
Concerto in A Minor op. 54, 
with the Polish National Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Wi- 
told Rowicki (XL0054); Rach- 
maninoff’s three Preludes 
in B Major op. 23 No 2, in 
D Major op. 23 No 4, and in 
G Minor op. 26 No § (XL0053); 
Mozart’s Concerto in D Minor 
K. V. 46, with the National 
Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Stanislaw Wislocki, and Pro- 
kofiev’s Fifth Concerto in G 
Major op. 55, with the same 
orchestra conducted by Witold 
Rowicki (MEX3). This latter 
Was re-recorded from Polish 
tapes by the Deutsche Gra- 


mophon Gesellschaft, and 
awarded the Charles Cross 
Prize in 1959. 


PHILOSOPHY IN POLAND 


Philosophy in Poland is the 
topic of a special issue of the 
United States Journal of Phi- 
losophy. It contains papers by 
Tadeusz Kotarbiriski, Roman 
Ingarden, Wladyslaw Tatar- 
kiewicz, Adam Schaff, Ta- 
deusz Czezowski and Maria 
Ossowska, and a preface on 
Philosophy in Poland by Max 
Rieser, the Journal’s editor. 


CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS 


“What Do I Know About 
Poland” is the title of a dis- 
play of drawings by Polish 
children living abroad, shown 
at the Palace of Culture and 
Science in Warsaw in July. 
More than five hundred draw- 
ings by Polish children in 
the 6—14 age-group, sent - in 
from twelve countries, were 
shown to delighted Varsovians. 
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tions awoke a ready response in the Polish 
artistic sensibility. But in spite of this 
general interest Makowski’s work is only 
partially known in this country. What has 
been lacking is an overall view enriched by 
fine nuances and shades, necessary for a full 
understanding of his development as a 
painter. This is due to the fact that the over- 
whelming majority of his paintings for many 
years remained in Paris, so that a proper 
exploration of his work long remained im- 
possible. In 1954, however, owing to the 
efforts of the National Museum in Warsaw 
and the Society of friends of Tadeusz 
Makowski in Paris his paintings and draw- 
ings were sent to Poland. 

After painstaking preparatory and resto- 
ration work, the National Museum in War- 
saw organized a large retrospective ex- 
hibition of Makowski’s work at the end of 
June this year. A hundred and twenty oil 
paintings as well as over three hundred 
drawings, graphic works, and water colours 
were on view. The chronological arrange- 
ment enabled the public to trace the develop- 
ment of the artist and his guiding ideas from 
youth to maturity. 

The exhibition was supplemented with 
documents and photographs as well as with 
a portrait of the artist by one of his closest 
friends, the French painter Marcel Gromaire. 
This portrait was presented last year to the 
National Museum in Warsaw by the Society 
of Friends of Makowski, among whose 
founders was Gromaire and the former 
owner of the canvas, Madame Pigelet. 

Tadeusz Makowski was born in 1882 and 
studied painting at the Cracow Academy of 
Fine Arts. During the Cracow period he 
was influenced by the innovatory artistic 
trends of that time. In his early paintings 
one can trace distinct connections with the 
artistic movement known as “Young Poland”, 
which under the influence of impressionism 
and Gauguin, struggled to attain a specifi- 
cally national character. These early works 
already show Makowski’s basic qualities as 
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a painter — strong synthecizing vision, a fine 
sense of colour, sensitivity to form, mastery 
of plastic and spatial representation, and 
a feeling for contrast. They also reveal that 
strong lyrical note which later was to be- 
come the most striking quality of his work. 
Children, for whom he showed an unusual 
understanding, already appeared as one of 
his main themes, even at this early period. 


In 1908 Makowski went to France. At 
first he was attracted by the linear, de- 
corative art of Puvis de Chavannes, under 
whose influence he even painted a com- 
position entitled Chrzest (Baptism). But soon 
he discovered cubism. From that time on- 
ward his paintings gained in dramatic ex- 
pression; their colour deepened to reveal the 
richness of ripe substance, and their com- 
position became exact and logical. At the 
same time his re-creation of nature was less 
literal, springing from inner vision rather 
than from the effort to duplicate the form 
of visible things. In short, by some catalysis 
of effort, Makowski’s ideas became more 
detached and abstract, so that the emotional 
and expressive factors in his work emerged 
in a purer and more suggestive form. He 
began to use saturated reds and browns; 
warm, deep colour schemes were lit with 
patches of sky blue. 


During the First World War Makowski 
stayed in Brittany, and painted a number of 
very interesting landscapes and scenes of 
rural life. These works which express a har- 
monious unity between man and nature re- 
veal the unusual receptiveness to reality that 
enabled Makowski to overcome the limits of 
the conventional. His palette brightened and 
became more versatile. He also painted 
further studies of children, penetrating even 
more deeply into a world where imagination 
combines with simplicity and the wonder of 
pure feeling. From 1920 onwards till its 
final crystallization in 1927 Makowski went 
on developing his personal artistic concept: 
the search for a geometrically condensed 





SEA CADETS 


The State Maritime School 
at Gdynia is now celebrating 
its fortieth anniversary. During 
the forty years of its exist- 
ence some 1,500 seamen have 
graduated from the School. 
800 of them are now employ- 
ed in ships of the Polish 
Ocean Lines and another 200 
in the Polish Shipping Lines 
in Szczecin. 


TWO CENTURIES OF POLISH 
LITERATURE 


On the initiative of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences’ 
Institute of Literary Research 
a 14-volume publication enti- 
tled Two Centuries of Polish 
Literature is now being pre- 
pared. Covering the 19th and 
20th centuries it is certain to 
be of interest to Slavonic 
scholars abroad. 

About 100 persons from 

centres all over the country 
will be engaged on this work. 
The editorial committee, which 
will include Professors Stani- 
Slaw Pigon, Henryk Markie- 
wicz and Julian Krzyzanowski 
wil be led by Professor Kazi- 
mierz Wyka, the director of 
the Institute. 
! The book will appear under 
the imprint of the Society for 
the Dissemination of Knowl- 
edge. A popular scientific work 
in character, it is designed 
primarily for teachers and 
students of Polish literatire. 
Starting with 1961, three vol- 
umes are to appear annually. 
Editorial work has already 
been completed on the first 
three volumes. 


The main emphasis has been 
placed on rediscovering dozens 
of writers who have been for- 
gotten but who are neverthe- 
less typical of their times. As 
well as biographies there will 
be selection from their works 
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TREASURES OF THE DESERT 


The Polish Archaeological 
Station in Cairo, under the 
direction of Prof. Kazimierz 
Michalowski, has added to its 
many finds the sensational dis- 
covery in Palmyra of a Byz- 
antine treasure dating from 
the 7th century. Because of 
its unique value, the treasure 
found in the Syrian Desert 
cannot be taken out of Syria, 
and has been placed in the 
museum at Damascus. In 
compensation Poland is to be 
given 12 statues from the Pal- 
myra excavations which are 
to be added to the collection 
of the National Museum. 


This is not the only success 
recorded by Polish archaeol- 
ogists in Palmyra. In May and 
June they discovered the Te- 
trapylon, a monumental gate 
from the times of Diocletian, 
and, in the Valley of Graves, 
a tomb from the middle of 
the 2nd century. Altogether 
over 100 statues and fragments 
of statues, and many other 
smaller relics have been found 
in Palmyra. 


An archaeological team is 
also working on the site of 
the ancient town of Athribis 
in Tell Atrib in Lower Egypt. 
Their finds, particularly the 
discovery of a large hoard of 
coins, have made it possible 
to establish the dates of Ro- 
man building in the first four 
centuries A. D. when Athribis 
was one of the three most 
important cities in Egypt. One 
of the huge Roman columns 
excavated will go to the Na- 
tional Museum in Warsaw. 
About 16 ft. high, it is built 
of green, grey and white 
marble. 

At the request of UNESCO 
the Polish archaeologists are 
to help in the work of saving 
the treasures of the Nubian 


Desert which will be flooded 
by the lake 
Dam project. 


of the Asswan 








ART AND SCIENCE 


form capable of integrating both lyrical 
and dramatic themes. This geometrically 
condensed form was to be used by him as 
a means of penetrating more deeply into the 
nature of form and bodies. At this time, 
too, the artist achieved a perfect harmony 
in his painting between spiritual factors and 
means of visual expression. His angular, 
simplified shapes proved to be an almost 
ideal medium of expression for his partic- 
ular genre of the grotesque. His paintings 
from that period inhabit a borderland be- 
tween the fairy-tale and folklore. The atmo- 
sphere permeating his works makes one 
think of the work of the old Dutch genre 
painters, or of the peasant Breughel, and 
perhaps also of Teniers. This affinity does 
not lie in any external features, but in their 
simplicity of feeling and originality of 
humour, all of which tend to bring Ma- 
kowski’s work closer to folk art. His people 
with roundish or square heads in cone- 
shaped caps, with vivid eyes and _ long, 
pointed noses arouse in the viewer’s mind 
associations ranging somewhere between re- 
miniscences of the Comedia dell’Arte and the 
work of primitive folk painters. Makowski’s 
deep interest in folk art is particularly 
marked in his graphic work, although it is 
also a permanent factor in his painting. 
Whereas his contemporaries, artists and 
painters with similar interests, sought their 
inspiration in primitive oceanic or African 
art Makowski drew similar stimulus from 
Polish wayside saints and folk traditions. 


Many Polish poets have written verses 
about Makowski and his paintings. Perhaps 
this is because of the innate poetic quality 
of his work, but perhaps also because it 
is so difficult to write about this artist in 
the language of prose, and to interpret and 
define those ideas which he expressed 
directly and simply through colour and 
form. 


Ignacy Witz 
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WSSO-POLISH MUSICAL 
CONTACTS 


A comprehensive collection 
of papers entitled Russo- 
Polish Musical Contacts has 
been prepared by Polish and 
Soviet musicologists. The editor 
of the collection, Prof. Igor 
Belza, who is an authority on 
Polish music, has also con- 
tributed an introductory sur- 
vey of the development of 
Russo-Polish musical contacts 
from mid-18th century till the 
present day. 


€ 
NATIONAL BIRTHDAY J 





“The main task facing his- 
‘torians, archaeologists, lin- 
|guistic scholars, art and ar- 
| chitecture historians could be 
defined as the study of the 
‘structure and dynamics of the 
process which brought about 
the Polish nation and state. 
We already know its chrono- 
logy. But it is only recently 
that we have been able to 
direct our inquiries along the 
most promising channels. These 
are the complex questions 
of such things as production 
relations, the social means of 
creation of material goods, 
technology, the rate of pro- 
géss made by productive 
forces with its different varia- 
} fons in time and space. This 
is where we are looking for 
the mainsprings of the changes 
| were reflected in vari- 
ous spheres of the historical 
process. The work done by 
archaeologists and historians 
has considerably advanced 
our knowledge of the his- 
tory of the material culture 
of the infant Polish state. The 








earliest forms of agriculture 
and breeding, mining and me- 
tallurgy, a wide range of 
crafts today appear in a new 









light and show the emergence 
ot the economic foundations 
of a native development. 
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KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS 


ENRYK Sienkiewicz’s novel Krzyzacy 

(Knights of the Cross) is one of the 
classics of Polish literature. It is immensely 
popular, like all his works, which were 
written at a time when Poland was still 
in chains after two centuries of partitions 
and a succession of tragic uprisings. Sienkie- 
wicz’s self-avowed purpose was to “cheer 
the heart”, and his novels aroused a feeling 
of national pride by resurrecting the glories 
of Poland’s thousand years’ history. But he 
also shared the ability of every great writer 
to step outside the confines of parochialism 
and reveal a vision of historical events and 
human conflicts that appealed to the imagi- 
nations of not only his fellow countrymen. 
An example is Quo Vadis for which he 
received the Nobel Prize in 1905. 

Knights of the Cross is not only a mag- 
nificent piece of epic writizg; it is also 
a work of unusual historical accuracy since 
it adheres closely to the sources and in- 
formation available to historians seventy 
years ago. 

During the years of dependence, this 
novel awoke in young Poles feelings of 
patriotism, national pride and, understand- 
ably, hatred for German aggrandisement. 
Today, though it is still eagerly read by 
youth, its appeal lies in other qualities. Its 
vigorous sweep stirs the imagination, the 
excitement of its action is unremittingly 
suspenseful, and the portrait of courage and 
moral virtues it presents complements the 
reader’s need for the heroic. 

It is a commonplace that the filming of 
great epics is one of the most difficult under- 
takings in the cinema, the outcome of which 
is more often than not disastrous. There is 
usually one fundamental question that has 
to be answered: should the film-maker aim 
at complete fidelity to the letter of the 
original and transfer to the screen as much 
as possible of its action and scenes, or should 
he rather take the book’s spirit as the 
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of “The next task for our 
scholars will be to examine 
how these deep changes affect- 
ed the social life of the 
country in a given epoch. 

“Finally there is the field 
of culture: to take a few 
examples, scholars will have 
to investigate the fundament- 
al changes which led to the 
cultural mainstream splitting 
into two courses — the court 
and the popular, and _ the 
strengthening of the integra- 
ting currents in them, the 
chief of which was a feeling 
of nationhood; then there are 
ways of thinking and ideolo- 
gies, cultural, literary and 
artistic production. 

“Will so wide a perspective 
of study blur our interest in 
the history of events, of poli- 
tics, of the struggle for pow- 
er, of the fight for independ- 
ence. Naturally this thread 
of history is a minor one in 
the genesis of the Polish state; 
but woven into the back- 
ground of the history of events 
and mass processes it 
take on a new significance. It 
will round out our under- 
standing of the relationships 
between various areas of 
history.” 


Aleksander Gieysztor 
in Trybuna Ludu 


1889 CONCERTS 


This year’s activities of the 
National Philharmonic Or- 
chestra make an imposing 
record. They have given 1,889 
concerts including: 57 sym- 
phony concerts in Warsaw, 
39 concerts abroad, 19 con- 
certs of chamber music, 
25 recitals, 14 symphony con- 
certs in schools, 25 jazz con- 
certs and 1,662 school broad- 
casts, 20 concerts in pro- 
fessional clubs and 7 concerts 
in Elblag — the town on 
which the special patronage 
of the Orchestra has been 
bestowed. 


ART AND SCIENCE 


mainspring of his treatment, which ought 
not to be inhibited by literary restriction; 
and ‘conventions, so very different from those 
of the film. 

Aleksander Ford, in preparing the film 
of Knights of the Cross, drew on a wealth 
of experience in the cinema (he has directed 
such films as Border Street, The Youn 
Chopin and Five Boys from Barska Street); 
he had, however, to bear in mind that the 
majority of cinemagoers in Poland would 
be lovingly familiar with Sienkiewicz’s 
novel. The main characters, even before they 





were brought to life by the actors on the 
screen, had already lived their own rich lives 
in the imagination of readers. And the same 
would be true of the approach to historical’ 
events as well as to the background. 

All these circumstances undoubtedly! 
weighed with Ford, and he has concentrated 
mainly on the lighter side of the story, on| 
the historical romance, and on the spectacle.; 
But Sienkiewicz’s book is also a literary 
work of great artistic and moral impact, 
with its central theme part of a majo 
historical event, important in the annals o 
Europe as well as of Poland. So, too, Ford's 
three-hour film possesses virtues and mean- 
ings over and above those usually associated 
with this type of spectacle. 

The Battle of Grunwald, fought on July) 
15, 1410, was not only one of the biggest) 
military encounters of the middle ages, but) 
an event which was to decide the fate of! 
the nations involved for the next centuries./ 
This battle was to settle more than a military, 
balance of power; upon it hung the life ant | 
death of the Polish nation and the freedom | 
of the people united with it. This was 
a clash of two worlds — the German and the 
Slav — and of two ideologies: the imposition 
by force of the German order on the vas 
area of eastern Europe and the defence 0 
the independence of Slav states. The battle 
was also the last act in the drama of the 
Order of Teutonic Knights, which had bee! 
founded during the Crusades; its missi0 
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KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS 


had been to convert the pagan peoples of 
estern Europe; but with Poland already 
Christian for a century and Lithuania, too, 
as a result of the policy of the Polish King, 
Wiadysiaw Jagiello, the whole purpose of 
the Order’s existence had disappeared. 

At Grunwald on one side were drawn up 
the combined armies of Poland and Lithua- 
nia, under the command of Jagiello; they 
were strengthened by Russian and Czech 
troops. On the other were the armies of 
the Order, re-inforced by knights from all 
oer Europe. Altogether something like 
§0 thousand troops took part in the battle. 

Whatever criticism can be made of Ford’s 
film for failing to give a full picture of the 
historical and ideological magnitude of the 
battle and for its somewhat narrow field 
of vision, it does none the less make a clear 
statement about this great clash of nations, 
exposing the pious fraud of the West’s 
erusade against the “pagan barbarians” in 
the east. Nor does the film break with 
history in its picture of the causes of the 
Order’s crushing defeat: the strategy it pitted 
against the Polish side was no less inferior 
than its ideological and moral credo. The 
Poles not only had a superlative commander 
in Jagiello, but also a superior and more 
up-to-date military organization, better 
tactics which deployed their forces to the 
full and made the best use of their reserves 
and each type of weapon. 

The romantic strand of the film — the 
unhappy love of a young knight, Zbyszek, 
for Danuta, a lady in the court of the Prin- 
cess of Mazovia has given Ford the op- 
portunity for painting a broad canvas of 
Social life in mediaeval Poland. The tragic 
fate of Danuta’s father, the knight Jurand 
of Spychéw, blinded and brutally maimed 
by the Teutonic Knights, suggests an obvious 
comparison with some of the dramatic con- 
flicts in Shakespeare. Jurand, too, is one 
of the most successful characters in the film, 


thanks to a superb performance by Andrzej 
Szalawski. 
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UNESCO ALBUM 


At the suggestion of 
the Polish Committee for 
UNESCO Affairs one of the 


- series of art albums published 


by UNESCO is to be devoted 
to Polish frescos and murals 
of the 12th to the 16th cen- 
turies, little known abroad. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE POLISH 
STATE 


In June an exhibition was 
opened in the Archaeological 
Museum of Warsaw. Called 
“Beginnings of the Polish 
State”; it consists of exhibits 
illustrating the origins of 
Polish statehood on territory 
inhabited by Slav tribes for 
thousands of years. This exhi- 
bition, which goes up to the 
12th century, is the first one 
of its kind to show on so 
large a scale the results of 
research into early Polish 
history; as such it is an im- 
portant event in the celebra- 
tions of Poland’s Millennium. 
' The exhibition provides 
visual support of the claims 
made by historians that organ- 
ized forms of statehood ex- 
isted on Polish territory far 
earlier than is given by writ- 
ten sources. As part of an 
enormous agglomeration of 
work being done by scholars 
on the beginnings of the 
Polish state, it will be of ma- 
jor importance in advancing 
knowledge of a period not so 
far adequately investigated. 
~ The actual arrangement of 
the exhibition is noteworthy 
for its bold and aesthetic con- 
ception. The grouping of the 
stands and the décor of the 
rooms is a model of the best 
kind of modernity and artistic 
taste. The exhibition, which is 
to remain open for about two 
years, is certain to attract 
many visitors from all over Po- 
land. For each of them it will 
be a lesson in history with 
a direct appeal to his imagi- 
nation. 
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PROFESSOR SCHAFF ON 
HOOLIGANISM 


An interesting meeting was 
held this year, between re- 
presentatives of countries 
with highly differing tradi- 
tions, to consider the problem 
of “anti-social youth gangs”. 
During the meeting, arranged 
under the auspices of UNESCO 
at Houlgate in France, in- 
teresting comparisons were 
made of the growth of groups 
such as the French blousons 
noirs, English teddy-boys, 
German halb-starke and Pol- 
ish chuligani. Profesesor 
Schaff who as a member of 
the Polish commission at 
UNESCO took part in the 
meeting spoke at length on 
the latter. “The problem of 
gangs and juvenile crime is 
only one of the symptoms 
of this hooliganism, which 
occurs internationally, in 
spite of the fact that each 
country has its “special 
hooligans”. Professor Schaff 
believes that the reason for 
hooliganism lies in the fact 
that a new system of moral 
values has not kept pace with 
economic and social develop- 
ment which, particularly in 
Poland, is taking place at ex- 

; cessive speed. 






























MINING HISTORY 


The Polish Academy of 
Sciences’ Institute for the His- 
tory of Material Culture re- 
cently published Mining and 
Metallurgical Work in_ the 
Neighbourhood of Szczawnica 
up to the Middle of the 18th 
Century by Father Michal Ma- 
tras, who has been parish priest 
at Szcezawnica for nearly forty 
years and during the Nazi oc- 
cupation was imprisoned in 
a concentration camp for his 
patriotic activities, 


ART AND SCIENCE 


The actual battle sequence is a mode 
of technique, all the more remarkable sing 
it is the first time that anything on this 
scale has been done in Polish cinema. For 
used a whole host of extras and the splendid 
horses from the famous state stables; with 
the sequence being shot on the actual site 
of Grunwald, on terrain that is exactly as 
it was five centuries ago, an enormous 
amount of care was taken with the costumes, 
armour and props. All this has meant that 
seldom has a historical event been recon- 
structed in the cinema with such accuracy 
and authenticity. 

Wide-screen (Dyaliscope) and Eastman- 
colour have made possible some fine visual | 
effects. In fact, the colour and composition | 
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of the film borrows from the tradition of # 


Polish painting and in some _ sequences 
recalls mediaeval miniatures and _ genre 
pictures. 

The direction is extremely forceful and 
each shot has been very carefully composed. 
The crowd scenes are particularly rich and 
colourful; among them the banquet in Mal- 
bork Castle stands out as an example of 
masterly use of camera, with not a single 
detail or snatch of dialogue being lost among 
a seething mass of colour and movement. 
The editing is streamlined, often making use 
of contrast to add dramatic impact to several 
episodes — for instance the banquet in the 
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royal court of ‘Wladyslaw Jagiello, and the | 


scenes in the King’s tent and the tent of 
the Order’s Grand Master, where a technique 
of rapid cross-cutting is employed. 

The trial by combat scene when knights 
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also bears the signature of a master director. | 
But of course a film of this sort stands or | 
falls on its climax: and in his handling of | 


the battle itself Ford’s 
cinema never fails him. 
realism of this sequence 
the best things done in 
cinema. 

Knights of the Cross 
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UNIVERSALISM AND ART 


emotional values will appeal primarily to the 
Polish cinemagoer. All the same the rich 
tapestry of its action in which spectacle and 
excitement is interwoven with important 
moral and historical strands make this a pro- 
duction which should rank among the more 
interesting films of 1960. 


Stanislaw Grzelecki 


UNIVERSALISM AND ART 


ROM September 6-14 Warsaw was the 

scene of the 7th Congress of the As- 
sociation Internationale des Critiques d’Art, 
a body that is gaining increasing recognition 
in the world of art; today its members 
number over 700 critics from 33 countries 
in Europe, Asia and the Americas. Each year 
it holds a general assembly, and every third 
year a congress is organized to discus 
a specific subject selected in advance. Pre- 
vious congresses took place in Paris, Amster- 
dam, Dublin, Istanbul and Naples and a 
special one in Brasilia (the Association also 
devotes a great deal of attention to modern 
architecture). This year the 12th General 
Assembly of AICA members was held along 
with its Congress in Warsaw and Cracow. 

The topic of discussion was a problem 
which, though it has probably interested 
Many critics and art historians, has never 
yet been precisely formulated nor widely 
discussed. The question is whether we are wit- 
hessing a move towards a common artistic 
language or whether each country can pre- 
serve, even in-its non-representational art, 
a national personality, and in this way con- 
tribute to the development of art on a world 
scale, This problem which acquired a partic- 
ular immediacy for artists in the new con- 
ditions of post-war Poland, was proposed as 
the subject of discussion by the Polish 
Section of the AICA as far back as 1957 in 
Palermo. The actual wording was “the inter- 
national character of contemporary art and 
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LODZ HISTORIANS 


The Historical Institute in 
the University of L6dz which 
was founded after the war 
now has six chairs: Polish Me- 
dieval History under Professor 
Stanislaw Zajeczkowksi, Polish 
16-18th Century History under 
Professor Bohdan Baranowski 
Polish 19th and 20th Century 
History under Docent Gryzel- 
da Missala, Eastern European 
History under Professor Stefan 
Kuczyftiski, Ancient and Me- 
dieval World History under 
Professor Marian H. Serejski, 
and Modern World History 
under Professor Jézef Dutkie- 
wicz. 


In addition the Institute 
houses two research establish- 
ments of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences and its own libra- 
ry containing 30,000 volumes. 
The library is _ constantly 
expanding and additional spa- 
ce has to be found for it. 


Professor Serejski directs 
research on a national scale 
into the history of historical 
writing; Professor Kuczyriski 
and his associates are mainly 
concerned at present with the 
Battle of Grunwald (he was 
engaged as adviser for Knights 
of the Cross); Docent Kappe- 
sowa runs Poland’s only Byz- 
antine institute. In fact the 
interests of the 16 senior re- 
search scholars of the Insti- 


tute almost all follow dif- 
ferent paths. 
There is, however, one 


subject on which several per- 
sons are working as a team, 
and that is the history of 
L6dzZ and the area round it. 
The results of the Institute’s 
work, in which it has been 
helped by other establishnients 
of the University, will appear 
in a 5-volume work entitled 
The History of Ld6dz and the 
£6dz Area. The first volume is 
due to be published in 1961 
as part of the Millenium cele- 
brations. 
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WHO LIVES IN WROCtAW? 


Almost 74 per cent of them 
come from the Poznah and 
Warsaw districts; 16 per cent 
are repatriates from the east 
of the country including only 
7 per cent of former citizens 
of Lwéw. This 7 per cent 
includes, however, half the 
professional staff of Wroclaw 
University and — the majority 
of tram conductors. These, 
then, are the people who have 
given the town its intellectual 
tone or whom  Vroclavians 
meet most frequently and 
thus has arisen the legend 
that nearly all the citizens of 
Wroclaw originally came from 
Lwéw. 


Other interesting data are: 
in the immediate post-war 
years half of Wroctaw’s in- 
habitants were between the 
ages of 14-29. During that 
time every fifth citizen of the 
town got merried and the 
natural increase was the high- 
est in the country — 30 per 
1000 inhabitants, At that time 
barely 20 per cent of Wro- 
claw’s citizens were of urban 
descent. 






































MAN AND NATURE 

Before the war there was 
only one national park in 
Poland — in the Tatras. To- 
day there are also parks in 


Pieniny, Babia Géra, Ojcéw, 
Swiety Krzyz, Karkonosze, 
Kampinos, and Bialowieze, 


and another three will soon 
be added. Apart from this 
there are 1,500 nature re- 
serves, from the bison reserve 
in Niepolomice to thé yew 
forest in Bory Tucholskie and 
the newly discovered deposits 
of gypsum on the Nida. Alto- 
gether over 15,000 natural mo- 
numents have been saved from 
destruction. 

Research into the preser- 
vation of nature is conducted 
by the Institute for the Pre- 


ART AND SCIENCE 


the part played by each country in th 
evolution of this art.” 

To clear the academic ground for th 
Congress’s debate the Polish Section sever) 
months earlier had sent out to all AICA 
members something in the nature of , 
questionnaire which elaborated this topic 
in three points to correspond more or less tp 













three working sessions: of nev 


1. Modern art as an international phe 

nomenon 

2. Modern art as an expression of the 

many traditions and movements of 
various countries 

3. Modern art and its prospects for de 

velopment in various countries. 

The replies received to this questionnaire’ 
were forthright and stimulating. Many were 
printed, both in their original form and in 
Polish, in a special number of the Polish 
Section’s paper Przeglad Artystyczny (Art 
Review), published for the Congress. This 
issue was full of photographs which to some 
extent illustrated the subject under dis- 
cussion by showing the ties between the 
latest examples of Polish art and the medie- 
val tradition of sacral art and folk art. 

The points made by those attending the 
Congress and the written replies of those 
unable to come in person covered a whole 








spectrum of views: here there is space only | 
for the two extreme shades. The first con-| 
siders that with the present trend towards 
non-representational art on the one hand | 
and the existing conditions of cultural ex} 
change (visits, dissemination of books, re 
productions etc.) on the other, the national | 
frontiers of art have been torn down and 3| 
kind of universal language come into being;) 
in fact they see in this the liberation and/ 
advance of art. At the opposite extreme is| 


the view that there is an organic link be | 


tween modern art — even non-representa- 
tional — and national traditions, provided 
of course that what is involved is a genuine 
and original creative personality and no 
mere imitation of externals. The supportets 








UNIVERSALISM AND ART 


in th{of this view see art’s opportunity to prog- 
ress in the application of these original and 
for the}individual values to modern art. 

1 sever} The special exhibitions in Warsaw and Cra- 
Il AlCA}cow and the points raised by Polish critics 
re of afwere designed, generally speaking, to show 
‘is topic} that Poland, though she has for years been 
r less tof making her contribution to the development 
of new trends in European art, has been 
ral phe-fable to preserve her originality and indi- 
viduality. The reason for this is that the best 
| of the} Polish artists have always kept one foot 
ents of|firmly in the national tradition and in 
folk art. 

for de} The Congress passed no motions and 
5. issued no declarations. The critics shared the 
ionnaire! opinion of the organizers that the aim of this 
ny were}meeting was merely to inspire discussion 
and injand exchange views on a difficult and im- 
> Polish| portant subject. But on one of the points 
ny (Art| suggested by the Polish questionnaire all 
ss. This} seemed to be agreed: that art is the finest 
to somej and most effective means of breaking down 
ler dis-} the barriers between nations. 
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servation of Nature in Cracow 
(Profs. Szafer and  Goetel) 
while the actual practical side 
is entrusted to the Preserva- 
tion of Nature Department in 
the Ministry of Forestry. There 
is also a Preservation of Nat- 
ure League which is concern- 
ed with getting the public 
interested in making efforts 
of its own and co-ordinating 
these efforts. 


It was a tribute to all that 
is being done in Poland when 
the International Union for 
the Conservation of Nature 
decided to hold its VIII Con- 
gress in Warsaw and Cracow 
last June. It was attended by 
160 delegates and observers 
from 23 countries. The chief 
topics discussed were the in- 
fluence of man and modern 
technology on nature and nat- 
ural resources, the protection 
of graminivorous animals in 
restricted areas in connection 
with the cultivation of the 
land, the ecological effects of 
biological and chemical re- 
actions on harmful plants and 
animals. 








The Word and the Flesh 


Stowo i cialo. Powiesé z lat 201-203. 
[The Word and the Flesh. A novel 
of the years 201-203]. By Teodor 
Parnicki. PAX. Warszawa 1959. 
685 pp. 


Teodor Parnicki (born in 1908) 
made his début as a writer before 
the war and his reputation with 
Srebrne Orly [The Silver Eagles], a 
historical novel set in the 10th and 
llth century, which he wrote during 
the last war. This book is free of the 
parochialism and exclusive concern 
with Polish affairs that had a fatal 
grip on the Polish historical novel. 
The life and work of Boleslaw the 
Valiant (967-1025, reigned from 992), 
the architect of the Polish state, is 
shown against the background of 
European affairs. 

The Silver Eagles belongs to the 
classical 19th century tradition of 
the historical novel. The book that 
followed it, Koniec “Zgody Narodéw” 
{The End of the “Concord of 
Nations”], was set in the 2nd century 
B.C. and based on the history of one 
of the trans-Euphrates Greek king- 
doms that emerged after the fall of 
Alexander’s empire. In this novel 
Parnicki tried to find a new and 
more personal style and wrestled 
with the traditional convention of 
the novel, expanding its framework 
with an enormous fictionalized essay 
in historical philosophy. As a result, 
this book is far more personal and 
ambitious that The Silver Eagles, 
though a less harmonious artistic 
whole. 

The scene of The End of the 
“Concord of Nations” is Bactria, the 
Greek kingdom of the Euthydemids 
who, having won their independence 
from the Syrian Seleucids, united 
under their rule the Eastern regions 
of Iran conquered by Alexander the 
Great, and in the period described 
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by Parnicki were trying to gain 
supremacy over India. The com- 
plicated and exciting plot of thd 
novel is set among the intricate 
entanglements of dynastic intrigues, 
leading to the sinking of the “Con- 
cord of Nations”. This was the first 
steam-driven ship, which, it was 
feared, would give rise to new} 
conflicts, or even endanger the rule] 
of the dynasty. This book may be 
seen as an early attempt at dealing) 
with problems that would later be! 
more fully developed in The Word| 
and the Flesh, his best book so far, 

The Word and the Flesh has no 
plot in the classical sense of the 
word. The narrative texture of the 
book is woven not of facts directly 
told, but rather of their = 








in the consciousness of the characters) 
of recollections, projects planned i 
solitude, accounts of  conscien 
settled, dartings of the imagination... 
According to the author the action 
takes place in the years 201-3, but 
in fact we sometimes move back 
a whole decade, to the murder of) 
Commodus for instance in 192. 

The book consists of the letters of 
the Parthian prince Chozroes written! 
while he was a hostage in Alexandria 
to a woman he had never see, 
Marcia, former mistress of the 
Emperor Commodus, later accomplie: 
to an attempt on his life, and at 
Marcia’s letters to the head of the) 
Alexandrian secret police, Sextus 
Julius. However Parnicki not oly! 
upsets the classical canons i 
narration, but also the accepie 
epistolary convention. 

His characters’ letters are rathe 
fragments of their diaries, or mot 
accurately, casual notes of the day 
happenings, sketchy attempts at self 
analysis and self-definition. As Choy 
roes puts it: “I am writing not # 
enshrine the truth I have come ! 
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know, but rather to attain the truth 
I have not known hitherto.” One 
might say that in this particular case 
the letter is merely a soliloquy in 
isguise. “I talk to myself, and 
pretend I am talking to you,” Marcia 
confesses. 

The particular artistic shape of the 
novel is conditioned by the fact that 
broadly speaking it is a book about 
the relationship between the word 
and being, about the word capable 
not only of defining reality, but even 
of creating it, calling it forth from 
non-being, like the Logos of the 
Gnostics, or the Fiat of the Demiurge. 
This is essentially a novel about the 
word as an instrument of both 
creation and struggle. It is about the 
word as the primary and _ direct 
embodiment of thought, that is about 
ideas and their real power. The 
author shows us around the whole 
world of the day, starting from 
Chozroes’ and Marcia’s Alexandria, 
through Rome, the Parthian king- 
dom, India, China and the ephemeral 
states of Central-Asian nomads. But 
his purpose is not to arrange a 
pleasant and instructive historico- 
geographical tour of the ancient 
world, but rather to confront with 
each other different beliefs, philo- 
sophical concepts, ways of life, moral 
attitudes. Christianity, Judaism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Mithraism, 
Mazdaism, Gnosticism are shown in 
the book as vital forces organizing 
oe shaping human thought and 

on. 


The novel is set in the era of the 
great decline. Septimus -Severus 
claiming falsely to be related to Com- 
modus, the tyrant and autocrat who 
abolished the final semblances of 
Roman democracy, now occupies the 
throne of the Antonine Emperors. In- 
creasingly infiltrated by alien ele- 
ments, the universalist civilization of 
the Greeks is disintegrating and 
falling apart. In the land of the 
Parthians we witness the collapse of 
the order established by the Arsacid 
dynasty. Christianity faces a decisive 
trial: though under the spell of the 
idea of the Divine Kingdom, it is 
forced to play its part in worldly 
affairs, as the future heir of Imperial 
Rome. Without surrendering to the 


pressure of their times, without 
accepting their confusion, intellectual 
hopelessness and moral relativism, 
the characters of the novel, together 
with the author, seek in the conflicts 
and tragedies of the age, the laws 
underlying the mechanism of histor- 
ical and cultural change. 

Two problems in particular at- 
tracted Parnicki and are decisive in 
giving his book a positively contem- 
porary flavour (as must be the case 
with any good historical novel). First 
the problem of an undesired and 
unintended continuation of the cul- 
tural heritage of one’s predecessors, 
and secondly, the problem of the 
half-caste. The first is exemplified 
through the relationship of Chris- 
tianity to Judaism and to Rome. 
In both cases Christianity at the 
outset opposed the values of its 
predecessor and opponents; but 
since it remained in the same 
cycle of historical processes, it had 
to take up the very quests once 
pursued by those others. Stepping 
bare-footed on Commodus’s purple 
robe, Pope Victor not only tramples 
on the glory and greatness of Pagan 
Rome, but also takes possession of 
the heritage left by the last member 
of the Caesars’ last great dynasty. 
(“The purple of the Caesars, the 
symbol ‘majestatis Romae et Augusti’, 
sanctified by ancient custom — a rug 
under the feet of the leader of con- 
gregation that is baited by the pop~ 
ulace and prosecuted for persevering 
in their creed, so alien to the ways 
of the ancestors’”.) 


It is not so much purity of blood, 
as adherence to ancient custom, that 
is a sign of belonging to a specific 
race, a race that is regarded above 
all as a community governed by 
universally accepted and _ respected 
traditions. To the old-fashioned 
Roman, Sabinus -- Marcia tells us — 
“someone need not have a ‘single 
drop of Roman blood to be able to 
worship the gods, and consequently 
the ancient lore of the land.” To be 
a half-caste — Marcia says — “means 
to find no place in the community 
ruled by ancient laws, whether 
Roman, Greek, Jewish, or Egyptian, 
means to be lonely, outcast, leprous... 
What, however, if all the lepers in 
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the world should come together?!... 
Woe, then, to all ancestral laws.” 
A rebellion of. the half-castes would 
be directed against traditionalism and 
parochialism in equal measure. The 
half-caste is by nature a spokesman 
of a kind of universalism — not of 
a state universalism, which may well 
be based on parochial foundations 
but of a cultural universalism. 
Therefore the word is one of their 
most powerful weapons. This weapon 
is wielded by Chozroes and Marcia, 
half-castes both. Nothing but the 
word lends Marcia the power to 
decide the fate of Origen, Sextus 
Julius, the Son of Revenge. But who 
is Marcia? It remains a secret to the 
very end, whether Marcia herself is 
anything more than a word. Her real 
existence is substantiated only by her 
own assurances in her letters to 
Sextus, as well as by the unshakable 
belief of Chozroes. It was common 
knowledge that Marcia was executed 
for complicity in the murder of Com- 
modus, material evidence of which 
was a female skeleton, her skeleton, 
seen by Sextus himself. 

Whether a real woman, or only 
a disguise for some stranger, Marcia 
does invade the life of several people, 
inspiring them to make a radical 
break with the past. And in her last 
letter to Sextus we can read: “While 
ashamed of my miserable scribblings 
I am comforted by the realization 
that your way of writing may well 
arouse the admiration and rapture 
of the foremost scholars, but that 
none of them will ever be able to 
distinguish the author’s individual 
personality from many hundreds, 


A Woman in Politics 


Sciezkami wspomnien [Along the 
Paths of Memory]. By Maria 
Kaminska. Ksiqzka i Wiedza. War- 
szawa, 1960. 438 pp. 


On my strolls I sometimes meet 
an unassuming elderly lady, walking 
firmly and fast. She has a thin face, 
very bright eyes, and the kind of old- 
fashioned hair style which used to 
be worn in the Twenties and called 
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nay, thousands of Romans, equally 
trained and gifted in writing, 
although none of these hundreds or 
thousands resemble you in tempera- 
ment or mind; while my scribblings, 
so miserable when compared to your 
literary abilities, bear the unique and 
unmistakable stamp of individualists, 
the ineradicable mark of the storms 
that shake my world, of my meagre 
but certainly unique thoughts, my 
own thoughts.” 


The ideas developed in The Word 
and the Flesh are uniquely Parnicki’s 
own. His novel is not one that can 

into component parts, 
each deriving from some other writer, 
It is a complex and difficult book: 
the fact that it operates on many 
planes at once puts a constant strain 
on the reader’s intellect and imagina- 
tion. I said at the beginning that the 
book lacks a proper plot; I should 








like to add now that its form is | 


precisely the lack of any ‘form’ if 
form is considered to be an aesthetic 
structure conforming to prevailing 
literary standards. The Word and the 
Flesh occupies the extreme on the 
scale of ‘pure form’, for it is pure 
content, its whole artistic shape is 
determined by the need of com- 
municating the content to the reader 
in the most direct way conceivable. 
In Parnicki’s book form is_ not 
a dazzling crystal goblet, enticing the 
reader to partake of the wine, but 
rather a translucent, almost invisible, 
pane of glass — which permits a full 
display of the riches within. 


Stefan Lichanski 


a la garconne after the title of a then 
popular novel by the French writer 
Victor Marguerotte. , 

The writer’s fame has passed, his 
romans de moeurs have been for 
gotten, fashions have changed. The 
woman I am writing of walked with 
the same firm and rapid step then a 
now. Only it so happened that from 
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time to time her steps were enclosed) shoul 


by the walls of a cell, where the 
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Polish authorities of the times con- 
fined her for long terms of imprison- 
ment for her political activities. 

Maria Kaminfska was a Com- 
munist then and has remained one 
ever since. Her whole life has been 
devoted to work for the betterment 
of society. During the post-war years 
she has been an editor, Vice-Minister 
of Agriculture, and generally active 
in many ways; quite recently she 
gained fame as the author of a vol- 
ume of memoirs to be the first of 
a series. 

Along the Paths of Memory is 
likely to have many readers, for it 
provides food for thought in a 


: : variety of ways. 


The personal story of Maria Ka- 
mifiska, coming as she does from a 
rich family of Polish industrialists — 
textile and cement magnates, differs 
rather widely from the usual bio- 
graphy of a revolutionary, and is 
perhaps therefore worthy of partic- 
war attention. 

It seems obvious that in today’s 
social movements towards structur- 
al changes in society, it is the masses 
of people directly affected who are 
the most active participants in the 
struggle. It is rarer for others from 
outside to join their ranks, although 
one has always been able to find re- 
presentatives of the _ intelligentsia 
among them. If one looks at Maria 
Kamifiska’s book from this point of 
view, it takes on real significance. 
It is a true and authentic document 

how someone _ surrounded 
by wealth and able to live a care- 
free and painless life has consciously. 
and voluntarily taken on the whole 
burden of a hard and bitter struggle; 
a struggle with her own immediate 
circle and with the world at large; 
a struggle full of happiness and 
tragedy, of beauty and madness, of 
heroism and abject meanness. It is 
also the story of a stubborn, never 
med will to remodel the 
world, cleanse it of evil and open up 
source of life’s beauties and 
wonders to all, without exception. 
It is futile to explain by psycho- 
reasoning why someone hav- 
ing all the amenities of a good life 
give them up and voluntarily 
submit to the hardships of a struggle 





side by side with the exploited and 
disinherited. The causes of such a 
choice made in conscious anticipation 
of necessary sacrifices, renunciations, 
sufferings, and struggles were not 
always obvious, but the teachings of 
Freud and the psychology of the un- 
conscious are of doubtful value in 
explaining them. At the root of the 
author’s choice was her understand- 
ing of modern society with its inner 
contradictions, not merely theoretical 
or imaginary, but existing in reality. 
It is not incidental that the author 
points to Marxist thought as the one 
both best to explain the world and 
its complex character, and to show 
the road to social change. 


Frankly speaking, no contempo- 
rary social doctrine would dare to 
proclaim the maintenance of in- 
justice and wrong as its watchward. 
Even Nazism operated under the 
guise of Socialist slogans, although 
the deceit was obvious. And about 
deceit and insincerity Maria Kamin- 
ska has a great deal to say; she did 
not have to probe into the practices 
of the class from which she came, 
for she had lived among its members, 
had seen them in action, heard them 
speak. A modicum of curiosity and 
honesty were enough to lay bare the 
difference between word and deed, 
between theory and practice: from 
this sprang her first painful ex- 
perience in life. When she writes 
about her childhood in the family’s 
sumptuous mansion, about vacations 
in modern summer resorts, and 
luxurious journeys abroad, and at the 
same time about the misery of people 
she encountered who toiled to pro- 
duce all these enjoyable riches, we 
can witness her doubts and anguish. 
But Maria Kaminska went to the 
root of the matter and drew con- 
clusions on which she was to base 
the rest of her life. At the beginning 
the conflicts and hesitations described 
were of a moral nature, but before 
long the flaws and cracks she observ- 
ed in the fabric of social relations 
were accurately diagnosed, recog- 
nized as symptoms of a disease im- 
possible to cure, resulting from the 
very nature of class society, its eco- 
nomy, politics and morals. How much 
more easily this can be understood 
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by people who are in daily contact 
with the working of that mechanism, 
how much more difficult to conceive 
for someone who, judging super- 
ficially, would appear to have no in- 
ducement to make a thorough analy- 
sis of her own place in society. 


Although tthe author’s conduct 
could not be called typical, it was 
not, however, completely exceptional. 
In her book she expresses the feel- 
ings of an important section of the 
Polish intelligentsia who were 
sympathetic to the great political up- 
heavals in Tsarist Russia. It is not 
without significance that the author’s 
earliest memories concern the events 
of 1905: Maria Kaminska correctly 
interpreted the meaning of what 
happened then, because in a sense 
the revolutionary wave swept across 
her own home and the struggle of 
Polish workers affected it tragically. 
This was no whim of “evil” revolu- 
tionaries nor a product of the imagi- 
nation; Maria’s uncle lost his life 
through embittered workers on 
strike; he was a ruthless man, con- 
fident in the strength of the Tsarist 
regime and arrogantly sure of the 
power of his class. The year 1905 
raged like a storm, leaving a lasting 
imprint upon the young girl’s mind. 

The influence of school was no 
less important. She had enlightened 
and radical teachers who dreamt of 
a just and independent Poland. To- 
day, after half a century, we may 
view their dream in a different per- 
spective, but one thing is beyond 
doubt: they taught their pupils to 
look about them, to try and under- 
stand the world in order to change 
it; they knew how to awaken sym- 
pathy for human misery and want, 
how to arouse the desire for a better 
future. The author of these memoirs 
differed from the other sensitive 


young people of her circle in her 
reliance on thought rather than 
sentiment. For the sensitive and 


tender a gesture is often enough, but 
for her it was not. She realized that 
to remove an evil it is necessary to 
go to its roots. In constant disagree- 
ment with her own circle, she 


continued her search. Her account 
clearly reveals every sign of doubt, 
or wrongful ap- 


every hesitation, 
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praisal of her own actions ani 
those of other people. But none of 
the attempted solutions proved 
satisfactory. 


In the pages of Maria Kamirska’s 
book we meet a whole range of 
people who in some way and at 
different times helped to shape her 
outlook. Helena Szalay-Sklodowska, 
sister of Maria Sklodowska-Curie, 
Stefania Sempolowska — veteran 
fighter for the relief of political 
prisoners; prominent Communists 
such as Adolf Warski later head of 
the parliamentary Communist group, 
or Jan Hempel who started his 
carreer at a seminary, then was an 
utopian thinker, finally to become a 
Marxist writer and one of the lead- 
ing figures in the Polish Communist 
movement. But all this was after 








1918, when Poland gained independ- | 


ence. After that other names begin to 
appear, names of rank and file work- 
ers and ordinary people devoted to 
the cause of Socialism in Poland. 


While the independent Polish state 
was being born Maria Kamiriska’s 
doubts and problems took on new 
force. All illusions of the just and 
good society, which was somehow 
automatically to accompany the re- 
birth of an independent Poland, were 
frustrated. The political character of 
the new state soon became apparent 
and the want and misery stemming 
from its class structure caused the 
author to examine the reality around 
her even more closely, to confront 
it with her expectations and to draw 
conclusions. Neither the workers nor 
the millions of landless peasants 
gained social liberation through in- 
dependence. Here was a structure of 
government, firmly entrenched, 
whose very essence produced wrong. 
And contrast with the new society 
arising on the ruins of Tsarist Russia 
was all the more glaring. 


Maria Kamifska was a mature / 


woman at that time, who understood 
the mechanism of modern capitalist 
society and realized that no amount 
gestures or personal goodwill would 
bring a _ solution to these pai 

problems. A Communist Party 

been founded in Poland and she, 
daughter of a big industrialist, joinel 
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it te become a revolutionary fighter 
for social change. 

That decision obviously had its 
pearing upon the author’s private life: 
she left home, took up teaching to 
earn a living, and then started under- 
ground party work, facing all the 
implied dangers and persecution. The 
story of how she became a Com- 
munist candidate for city councillor 
in the very home town where 
everyone knew her father and rela- 
tions as highly respectable incustrial- 
iss would make an amusing anec- 
dote — were it not for the fact that 
she was imprisoned for her activities 
then and there. 

The story is told vividly and 
fluently, with many interesting re- 
flections. It is informed by something 
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Ksiega wspomnien 1919-1939 [Remi- 
niscences 1919-1939]. Czytelnik, 
Warszawa, 1960. 411 pp. 


This impressive volume of remi- 
niscences of the years 1919-39 belongs 
to the category of ‘factual’ literature 
and reminiscences, which at present 
is as much in vogue in Poland as 
elsewhere. By providing historical 
information in an attractive, anec- 
dotal form, books of this kind can 
often be a good temporary substitute 
for more serious scholarly studies. 
This is true above all of books deal- 
ing with recent history, including 
the inter-war period. There still are 
Many gaps in the political and cul- 
tural history of those years and many 
problems not yet sufficiently in- 
vestigated. Among the most im- 
portant of these is the history of the 
revolutionary movement in art and 
literature. 

Historical writing dealing with the 
working class movement rarely con- 
cerns itself with cultural matters, 
Until recently most articles written 
on these subjects were prepared for 
anniversaries or other special 
Occasions where more often than not 

“sounding generalizations took 
the place of historical information. 
At present a change for the better is 
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like a sense of expiation. Recalling 
the past and appraising the milieu 
from which she came, Maria Kamin- 
ska often expresses the view that 
she has not yet rendered in full the 
debt she owes to the wronged and 
degraded working class, the debt 
extorted from them by force, terror 
and exploitation. But the realization 
that by taking part in the struggle 
side by side with the rank and file 
she is paying her debt brings her 
happiness and enables her to make 
an objective estimate of her own 
achievements in life. It should be 
added that the book will be enjoyed 
not only for its interesting content, 
but also for its lucid and elegant 
style. 
Stanislaw Wygodzki 


Galore 


taking place in this respect. Recently 
published diaries, such as Marian 
Naszkowski’s Niespokojne dni (Un- 
quiet Days), and various periodicals — 
for instance the quarterly Z Pola 
Walki (From the Field of Struggle) — 
can be relied upon for accurate 
and factual information. Exhibitions 
have made available to the public 
a wide range of documents on 
the history of the Polish revolu- 
tionary movement in the arts (one 
was recently devoted to the 40th 
anniversary of the Communist Party 
of Poland and another to revolu- 
tionary art). For many people these 
documents are quite new. 

The book under review may be 
regarded as belonging to this type of 
documentary material. In it eye- 
witness accounts of events by many 
prominent writers (Kruczkowski, 
Putrament, Sandauer, and others) as 
well as others active in cultural and 
social and cultural relations. They 
make a very comprehensive and 
beautifully printed anthology of the 
Polish political and cultural move- 
ment before the war. 

The recollections printed form an 
interesting cross-section of political, 
social and cultural relations. They 
include numerous accounts of clashes 
between the political left and right — 
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the Polish Communist Party and 
groups of progressive political leaders 
and writers associated with it on the 
one hand, and the whole machinery 
of the Sanacja government on the 
other. For example, in 1931 alone 
Wladyslaw Broniewski, Jan Hempel, 
Aleksander Wat, and Julian Brun- 
Brunowicz were among the left-wing 
writers in prison. Against the back- 
ground of these clashes we meet a 
whole galaxy of political leaders, 
writers and artists of those days, 
some of whom have now been com- 
pletely forgotten. And we are shown 
not only representatives of the left- 
wing movement; their adversaries 
also appear in the pages of this book, 
and so do writers who held Com- 
munist views before the war, but 
later changed their attitude and are 
now living abroad, such as the well- 
known poet Marian Czuchnowski, to 
whom a passage is devoted in the 
book by Jerzy Putrament. In the 
treatment of these matters the book 
breaks with the previously obligatory 
pattern by generally presenting the 
history of the revolutionary move- 
ment without simplifications. 


The reminiscences collected in this 
volume provide a comprehensive 
survey of the revolutionary move- 
ment from the first years of Poland’s 
independence to the period of the 
People’s Front immediately preceding 
the outbreak of the Second World 
War in 1939. At first there were only 
isolated efforts by people such as the 
politically active journalist Antonina 
Sokolicz, author of the first attempt 
at a Marxist analysis of the work of 
Stefan Zeromski. The emergence of 
a separate revolutionary and pro- 
letarian current in the literature of 
the inter-war period is linked with 
the appearance of a group of pro- 
letarian poets (Bruno Jasiefiski, Ry- 
szard Stande, Witold Wandurski, Wla- 
dysiaw Broniewski), of whom Sta- 
nislaw Wygodzki, himself an active 
member of the movement, writes in 
this book. 


As years went by, the influence of 
the revolutionary movement on the 
general body of progressive and 
democratic writers became ever more 
pronounced. Hence most of the remi- 
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niscences in the book refer to the 
thirties, that is to the period when 
the Communist Party of Poland 
launched a broad campaign for the 
integration of writers within the 
framework of the People’s Front. 
Progressive periodicals played an 
important part in the organization 
and mobilization of this front. The 
reminiscences present the history of 
these periodicals, the leading réle of 
the Communist Party, the editorial 
board’s clashes with the censorship, 
continuous confiscations (in 1936, for 
instance, eleven of the thirteen pop- 
ular front periodicals were con- 
fiscated, and Prime Minister Slawoj- 
Skladkowski even threatened jour- 
nalists with imprisonment in the con- 
centration camp at Bereza). 


-Apart from recollections of well- 


known events and issues which are 
supplemented by the authors with 
many interesting details, the book 
also includes some completely new 
material, such as Bernard Mark's 
reminiscences of Jewish writers and 
publicists, and E. Wodnarowa’s ac- 
count of the workers’ cabaret Czer- 
wona latarnia (Red Lantern). Of par- 
ticular value to scholars interested in 
the revolutionary tradition in paint- 
ing and sculpture are the reminis- 
cences of several well-known paint- 
ers of progressive artistic circles 
during the inter-war years, including 
the Cracow group (which had among 
its members the Communist painters 
Maria Jaremianka and _ Henryk 
Wiciriski) or the group who called 
themselves “The Frisian Cap”. In the 
art of the time, as in poetry, the 
radical social current was coupled 
with formal experimentalism. 


While the book thus gives a very 
extensive picture of the revolutionary 
current in cultural life of the pre 
war years, this picture is necessarily 
incomplete, and the issues discussed 
are not always of first importance. 
There is no account for instance of 
the earliest working-class periodicals 
pe literary ambitions in the twen- 

es, 
Class Culture) and Nowa Kultura 
(New Culture), which were the first 
to put forward the problem of pro 
letarian culture as distinct from 
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bourgeois culture, and the question 
of the attitude to tradition. Neither 
does it discuss the innovatory trend 
in Polish literary criticism based 
on class criteria of judgement. The 
anthology would also be more com- 
plete if it included a contribution by 
the leading Marxist critic of the 
interwar years Andrzej Stawar, and 
others, such as Aleksander Wat. It 
might also have included something 
about Ignacy Fik, author of the first 
inter-war Marxist history of literature. 
No mention is made of many other 
interesting events in the history of the 
period, such as the well-known dis- 
cussion on “proletarian poetry” (still 


topical today) or on Polish futurism 
(formal innovatory trends were at 
that time often identified with revo- 
lutionary social attitudes, hence the 
futurists were regarded as Com- 
munists: their vicissitudes .certainly 
merit description). 

However, objections of this kind 
are only academic, for the authors 
cannot be blamed for not saying ai: 
that could be said. In any case the 
book contains ample interesting and 
new factual data, and thus is both 
a valuable contribution to historical 
research and fascinating reading. 


Janusz Stradecki 


An Economic Analysis 


Glowne proporcje rozwoju gospodar- 
ezego Polski Ludowej [The Main 
Proportions in the Economic 
Development of People’s Poland]. 
By Stanislaw Kuzinski. Ksiazka 
i Wiedza. Warszawa, 1960. 242 pp. 


The book under review is an 
unusually interesting publication, due 
primarily to its subject matter — an 
analysis of economic plans already 
completed and those to be carried 
out during the imminent five-year 
period. Thus it is a book dealing with 
the economic policy of Poland. So 
far no similar work devoted to eco- 
nomic policy and taking into account 
perspectives and long-term plans has 
been published. Kuzinski’s book is 
first in the field. 


The author, an economist of the 
younger generation, is a deputy to 
the Sejm. In his book he reveals 
himself, above all, a born political 
economist who unfolds before the 
Treader the concept of the country’s 
long-term development and presents 
to him an expert analysis of the 
telationship and interdependence of 
all factors which go to make the 
national economy one _ integrated 
whole. His exposé is documented 
with a considerable amount of sta- 
tistical data. 

This means that Kuzirski’s work 
May be regarded as a valuable source 


of information for the foreign reader 
and a reference book on the latest 
history and immediate prospects of 
Poland’s economy. 

The volume contains 7 chapters, 
the first two dealing with the past, 
discussing the economic proportions 
of the Six-Year Plan. The remaining 
chapters deal with the current Five- 
Year Plan — 1956-60, and the plan 
for the next five years — 1961-65. 


The Six-Year Plan 1950-55, which 
marked the beginning of an ac- 
celerated industrialization of the 
country, was often sharply criticized, 
after 1955, for basic errors in its con- 
ception and in the manner it was 
carried out. Kuzifski does not hesi- 
tate to point out the mistakes in- 
herent in the Six-Year-Plan; he gives 
a thorough analysis of the economic 
anomalies of that period; yet, in his 
final conclusion he evaluates the 
plan positively, stating that “the 
guiding line inaugurated during the 
Six-Year Plan, aiming at the concen- 
tration of material resources and man- 
power with a view to developing in- 
dustry was and is a historical im- 
perative.” 

The economic errors committed 
during the six year period consisted 
primarily in the lack of proportion 
in the development of the various 
branches of the economy. The main 
disproportion lay in the imbalance 
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between industry and agriculture, 
due to the difference in the rate of 
development of these two basic 
branches of production. According to 
the author, in 1950-55 agricultural 
production increased 13 per cent, 
while industrial production rose 
170 per cent. The growth of industrial 
production being due principally to 
a higher rate of employment, demand 
rose, particularly demand for agri- 
cultural products, while there was no 
corresponding availability of such 
products. Investments allotted to 
agriculture were too small, causing 
undercapitalization. At the same 
time, the sums granted to agriculture 
were employed irrationally, and the 
wrong policy adopted with regard 
to the peasantry caused the slacken- 
ing of investments financed by per- 
sonal savings. Under these conditions, 
the government purchase of agri- 
cultural products fell, during 1950-53, 
by approximately 20 per cent. 

With that state of affairs, the 
demand for primary commodities 
could have been met only by im- 
ports, paid for by exports out of the 
growing industrial production. In this 
connection, the author justly remarks 
that the mere difference in the tempo 
of development between industry and 
agriculture does not, of itself, con- 
stitute a disproportion. A difference 
in the rate of development is ine- 
vitable and natural. A disproportion 
arises only when the difference in 
the rate of development makes it 
impossible to meet the growing 
demand for foodstuffs not only by 
home production but by imports as 
well. Poland’s economy, handicapped 
by considerable imports of capital 
goods, was unable to provide an 
equivalent amount of industrial ex- 
ports, which prevented the import of 
sufficient quantities of foodstuffs. 
This caused a precarious situation on 
the home market, especially as 
regards meat and resulted in a lower- 
ing of the living standard. Concern- 
ing the first period of industrial- 
ization the author states: “We took 
a big step forward in developing in- 
dustry, but did this without properly 
taking into account the current re- 
quirements of those responsible for 
this advance.” 
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Disproportions were not limited to 
the gap between industry and agri- 
culture. In industry there were also 
serious disproportions in growth in 
the period under consideration, which 
put a brake on the development of 
the economy. These revealed them- 
selves primarily as a gap between the 
raw material and energy base and 
the processing industry which was il] 
adapted to the existing raw material 
base. 

The main disproportions occurred 
between the engineering industry and 
the foundry base (shortage of rolled 
goods); between the raw material and 
the manufacturing branches of the 
chemical industry (where the raw 
material branch was better develop- 
ed); between the building and build- 
ing materials industries (shortage in 
the latter); and between 
and electrical power production. 

The author states in general that 
the disproportions which occurred 
during the 1950-55 period were dis- 
crepancies due to the speedy develop- 
ment of the economy. They were 
caused partly by changes beyond our 
control in the international situation, 
partly by errors in economic policy. 

The title of the third chapter of 
the volume “New Division of Eco- 
nomic Forces in 1956-1960" itself 
conveys the main characteristic of 
the second Five-Year plan which 
comes to an end this year. The task 
of the economy during this period 
was to overcome the disproportions 
outlined above. 

The main indices of the plan for 
the years 1956-60 are as follows: in- 
crease of income — 46 per cent, 
growth of industrial production - 
49 per cent, of agricultural produc- 
tion — 25 per cent, increase in real 
wages — 30 per cent, and in housing 
investments 87 per cent. These 
figures in themselves reveal the 
underlying aims of the plan. These 
are even more apparent when 
investments are considered, where ap- 
propriations for industry rose by only 
27 per cent, while those for agri- 
culture reached as high as 177 perf 
cent. The distribution of investments 
within industry also aimed at the 
development of sectors that had pre- 
viously been bottlenecks. Notwith- 
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standing these efforts, disproportions 
have not yet been fully overcome 
owing to certain disadvantages in- 
herent in the plan. The author 
enumerates these as follows. During 
the first years of the period under 
consideration, a strong increase in 
consumption led to a stabilization of 
expenditure on production invest- 
ments. This made it impossible to 
finish production cycles started in 
the preceding period and reduced 
the effectiveness of investments. 
Moreover, there was a lack of new 
investment projects which ought to 
have been started in preparation for 
the following Five-Year Plan. Neither 
was the production capacity of the 
engineering industry fully taken 
advantage of. Another drawback was 
the excessive increase in industrial 


In the second half of the period 
under review, beginning with 1958, 
efforts were made to eliminate these 
drawbacks, mainly by means of 
speeding up investments. 

Beside changing the economic 
proportions in order to remedy the 
errors of the preceding period, 
certain changes were made in the 
method of administration, increasing 
the independence of _ enterprises. 
However, the author is of the opinion 
that the main “investment towards 
repairing the economic model” 
should be a reform of prices and 
wages, whose present structure is 
“the underlying cause of disease in 
our economy”. 

In the next three chapters, the 
author analyzes the rate of economic 
development and the three principal 
factors determining it. These factors 
are the size of the labour force and 
productivity, investments and foreign 
trade. 

The crux of economic strategy — 
Says Kuzinski — is the antagonism 
of short and long term ends which 
arises when a choice has to be made 
between consumption and accumula- 
tion. “To what extent the present is 
to contribute to the future... is 
@ question to which there is no 
absolutely infallible answer.” It is 
impossible to accept the heroic 
Variant of maximum accumulation, 
for the disturbance such a rate of 
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accumulation causes to the economy 
diminishes its effectiveness. Practic- 
ally speaking, a further increase in 
accumulation is limited in our eco- 
nomy by the difficulties encountered 
in the raw material field, in our for- 
eign trade, and in the organization of 
the process of investments. 

Let us consider the main factors 
of economic growth. For the five-year 
period 1961-66, it is envisaged 
that 80 per cent of the increase in 
production will result from increased 
labour productivity, and only 20 per 
cent from an increase in the size of 
the labour force. Such a pattern of 
growth would make it possible to 
raise the real wages of those already 
employed, but would limit the 
employment of new labour and, 
above all, the flow of labour from 
agriculture. As a matter of fact, the 
stabilization of the rural population 
would be a very important conse- 
quence which might determine the 
rate and the means of economic 
growth. The dynamic growth in Po- 
land’s population figures will make 
it necessary — even if the number of 
people employed in _ agriculture 
remains unchanged — to increase the 
labour force after 1963 by about 
300 thousand persons annually. But 
the premise regarding the stabiliza- 
tion of the rural population is dif- 
ficult to accept, in view of the general 
world trend of labour away from 
rural areas, the low labour pro- 
ductivity in agriculture and because 
of the fact that Poland’s rural pop- 
ulation accounts for as much as 
45 per cent of the country’s total 
population. Hence the principle of 
a steady increase in employment 
figures ensuring a certain mini- 
mum flow of the rural popula- 
tion to non-agricultural work ought 
to be accepted. This would set the 
tempo of growth of industrial pro- 
duction at 10 per cent per annum, 
and would mean that after 1963 new 
investments would have to go, pri- 
marily, towards creating new jobs, 
and not towards raising the labour 
productivity of those already em- 
ployed. 

The second factor in the increase 
of national income is investments. 
The subject of the author’s analysis 











is, primarily, the effectiveness of in- 
vestments depending upon technical 
progress and the direction of invest- 
ments. As the effectiveness of in- 
vestments is lower in agriculture, an 
increased share of agricultural in- 
vestment will reduce the general 
effectiveness of capital investments 
in the period under review. Moreover, 
investment in individual farming is, 
according to the author, investment in 
the past, and not in the future; a bal- 
ance sheet should be established show- 
ing the cost and advantages of the 
process of introducing co-operation in 
the countryside. The cost should take 
into account the necessity of employ- 
ing part of the rural population out- 
side agriculture. 

The effectiveness of investment in 
industry depends upon efficient orga- 
nization, on the type of investment, 
and on the direction of investment. 
As far as the first two factors are 
concerned, the 1961-65 period does not 
allow much ground for optimism. The 
necessity of building large new 
investment projects will, no doubt, 
prolong the investment cycle and 
increase the share of building invest- 
ments which are less effective than 
equipment investments. But the 
distribution of investments among the 
various branches of production de- 
serves special attention. As is gener- 
ally known, investments vary in 
effectiveness from one branch of the 
economy to another and therefore 
maximum general effectiveness can 
be achieved by investing, first and 
foremost, in branches showing a high- 
er effectiveness. However, according 
to the author, it does not appear 
likely that the changes in the struc- 
ture of investments in the 1961-65 
period will mean preferential treat- 
ment of branches proved to have the 
highest effectiveness, as it will be 
necessary to invest in the raw mate- 
rial base, in metallurgy, and in the 
fuel-and-energy base. The obstacles 
in the way of an exclusive con- 
centration upon branches with the 
highest effectiveness are difficulties 
in providing raw material by import 
(the necessity of exports) and organ- 
izational and technical difficulties in 
the branches where large investments 
are concentrated. Therefore, states 
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-increased at a slower pace than 


the author, the criterium of effe. 
tiveness cannot be the only criterig 
for a given investment. 


However, the author does no 
abandon the idea of raising the ef. 
fectiveness of investments in_ the 
following five-year period ani 
proposes the creation of a_ super. 
branch fund of maximum effec. 
tiveness, out of which would be 
financed investments exclusively ac. 
cording to the criterion of effec. 
tiveness. 


The last, main factor determining 
the economic growth, is foreign trade, 
The importance of foreign trade to 
our economy is shown by the fact 
that about 40 per cent of persons 
employed in industry work on im- 
ported raw materials. The réle of 
foreign trade consists in an inter- 
national division of labour, and thus 
is a tremendous help towards the 
growth of the economy. Poland has 
not, however, taken proper advantage 
of foreign trade, and turnover has 


production. Thus there is yet another 
disproportion apparent in our eco 
nomy, namely that between. the in- 
creased economic potential and the 
development of our foreign trade. 
The plans for the coming five-year 
period do not eliminate that dis- 
proportion, as they also provide 
for a lower increase in turnover than 
in production. 


The author proposes a more active 
approach to foreign trade. In the 
engineering industry, this should ex- 
press itself in growing imports as 
well as exports of machinery, spe 
cialization amongst the _ Socialist 
countries, which will render possible 
large serial production and permit us 
to keep pace with technical advances 
in the rest of the world. 

As regards raw materials, the five 
year period 1961-65 will bring 
changes fitting in with the practices 
of industrial countries: the share of 


imported raw material will rise from 


46 to 60 per cent, while that of ex 
ported will fall from 64 to 38 pert 
cent. (As a result of the latest re) 





solutions passed by the Fifth Plenum) 
of the Central Committee of the # 
Polish United Workers’ Party, the 
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figures given by the author and 

further on in this review 
have been subject to certain mod- 
ifications. The general purpose of 
such modifications is to lay more 
emphasis on investments and on ex- 
ports). The main raw material items 
imported are iron ore, timber and 
crude oil. 

Growing importance is assumed 
by the export of agricultural pro- 
ducts, which increased to 19 per cent 
of total exports. It is suggested that 
this export be continued in view of 
the large expanse of arable land in 
Poland, of the large, non-diminishing 
tural population, and in view of the 
high prices obtained for prime com- 
modity exports. 

The closing chapter of the book 
deals with the problems of increased 
consumption as the ultimate effect 
of all economic effort. Consump- 
tion — in the opinion of the author — 
depends on the general dynamics 
of production and the share of ac- 
cumulation in the national income. 
During the 1961-65 period, both these 
factors will cause the rate of in- 
crease in consumption to decrease 
slightly as compared with the years 
1956-60. Here are some general in- 
dices characteristic of the next Five- 
Year Plan: rise of national income — 
160 per cent, accumulation increase — 
143 per cent, total increase of con- 
sumption 152 per cent, increase in 
= consumption — 123-125 per 
cen 


The question arises as to how this 
intended increase in consumption 
will be distributed among foodstuffs, 
clothing, and articles of a higher cate- 
gory. The author states that the 
post-war increase in food consump- 
tion in Poland, particularly of meat, 
tates among the highest in the world. 
Thus there has been a considerable 
advance towards the level of highly 
developed countries. There was no 
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corresponding increase, however, in 
respect of clothing and durable goods. 
Nevertheless the next five year plan 
provides for a further, quite sub- 
stantial increase in food consumption, 
especially meat, while the estimates 
for clothing and footwear are lower. 
On the other hand, the plan foresees 
a considerable increase in durable 
goods consumption (television sets, 
washing machines, refrigerators). The 
reason for the slower rate of con- 
sumption in clothing is that raw 
materials for its production have to 
be imported. Nevertheless, the author 
criticizes this structure of consump- 
tion increases. In his opinion, which 
seems justified, the increase in food 
consumption and metal goods should 
be limited and the estimates for 
clothing and footwear consumption 
should be considerably raised; prices 
should also be readjusted in this 
sense. Present prices are not con- 
ducive to economy in food consump- 
tion. 

On the other hand, residential 
building for which there is an esti- 
mated increase of 170 per cent over 
the past period, is entirely in keep- 
ing with the needs of the population. 
The building of 2 million rooms in 
cities and towns, and 1.2 million 
rooms in rural districtis is envisaged. 
The number of inhabitants per room 
will then decrease from 1.7 to 1.54. 
It must be mentioned here that 
certain changes have lately been 
made tending to limit this pro- 
gramme. 

The above review of the problems 
discussed by Kuzinski warrants the 
statement that his book offers an 
almost complete picture of Poland’s 
economic policy for the fifteen year 
period 1950-65, and constitutes a good 
starting point for a series of works 
analyzing other economic problems, 


Stefan Kurowski 
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LITERATURE 


ZBIGNIEW BIENKOWSKI: Piekta i 
Orfeusze. Szkice z literatury zachodniej 
{Hell and Orpheus. Essays on Western 
Literature]. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 1960. 
509 pp. $2.50 

A volume of essays on eminent con- 
temporary authors, chiefly French and 
American, and on recent writing. The 
author himself is in sympathy with ex- 
istentialism. Zbigniew Bienkowski is 
a poet, translator of poetry, essayist and 
also a member of the editorial board of 
the literary monthly Twéorczoésé. 


MEMOIRS, 


JOZEF CHUSTECKI: Bytem sottysem w 
latach okupacji [Recollections of a Village 
Mayor during the Nazi Occupation]. KiW. 
Warszawa, 1960. 243 pp. $1.50 

Local government in rural districts 
under the Nazi occupation was used by 
the Germans for their own purposes, and 
hence people were reluctant to serve in 
it. Mr. Chustecki took up the post of 
village mayor in order to sabotage Ger- 
man instructions and to help his com- 
patriots. He was, however, often forced 
to adopt uneasy compromise solutions. 


LITERARY 


STANISLAW STERKOWICZ: Boy, 
Lekarz-pisarz-spotecznik [Boy: Physician, 
Writer and Social Pioneer]. Panstwowe 
Zaklady Wydawnictw LekKarskich. War- 
szawa, 1960. 256 pp. Cloth. $1.05 

Tadeusz Zelenski (1874—1941), who used 
the pseudonym of “Boy”, a writer, es- 
sayist and eminent translator of classical 
and modern French literature, was a 
physician by profession and practised 
medicine for many years. This laid the 
foundations for his social welfare work, 
especially in the field of family planning 
and mother and child welfare, The 
present monograph, though suffering from 
some shortcomings, is the first to treat 
Zelenski’s work as a doctor. 


STANISLAW WYSPIANSKI: Dzieta ze- 
brane [Collected Works]. Vol. 9. Includes: 
Cyd. Powrdét Odyssa, Sedziowie [Le Cid. 
The Return of Odysseus. The Judges). 
Editor-in-Chief: Leon Ptoszewski. Wydaw- 
nictwo Literackie. Krakéw, 1960. 353 pp. 
Cloth. $1.30 


Another volume in the collected works 
of the eminent Polish poet and play- 
wright (d. 1907). Includes a free trans- 
lation of Corneille’s Le Cid and two 
dramas written in 1907. 


REMINISCENCES 


The book is written sincerely and intel- 
ligently and gives a true, unembellished 
and even brutal picture of the Nazi oc- 
cupation of Poland. 


MIECZYSEAW SMOLARSKI:  Miasto 
starych dzwonéw [The City of Old Bells). 
Wydawnitwo Literackie. Krakéw, 196 
362 pp. $1.45 

Reminiscences of cultural life in Cra- 
cow in the early 20th century. The author 
is a novelist and essayist and made his 
début as a poet in the period described. 


HISTORY 


RYSZARD GANSINIEC: Metrificale 
Marka z Opatowca i traktaty gramatycz- 
ne z XIV i XV wieku [The Prosody of 
Marek of Opatowiec and Grammatical 
Treatises from the 14th and 15th Cen- 
turies]. Vol. 6 of Studies in Old Polish 
Literature, ed. Kazimierz Budzyk. Pub- 
lished by Ossolineum for the Polish 
Academy of Sciences’ Institute of Literary 
Research. Wroclaw, 1960. 332 pp. $3.80 

A handbook of metrics, written in the 
first half of the 15th century for the 
Jagiellonian University in Cracow, a 
companied by a translation into Polish, 
comments, and five treatises of the same 
period. Summary in French. 
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LINGUISTICS 


JERZY KURYLOWICZ: Esquisses lin- 
guistingues. Published by Ossolineum for 
the Polish Academy of Sciences’ Com- 
mittee on Linguistics. Wroctaw-Krakéw, 
1960. 310 pp. $4.15 (No. 19 of the Lin- 
guistic Studies series). 

Thirty papers on 


structural and 


historical linguistics, written in Polish, 
Russian, English, French and German: 
The author is the outstanding Polish 
authority on general and Indo-European 
linguistics, professor at the Jagiellonian 
University in Cracow, and a member of 
the Polish Academy of Sciences. 


HISTORY 


Dzieje wsi wielkopolskiej [A History 
of the Rural Areas in Greater Poland]. 
Ed, Wiadystaw Rusifski. Wydawnictwo 
Poznanskie. Poznan, 1959. 427 pp. Cloth. 
$2.00 

A popular history of peasant life in 
Greater Poland during the last 1000 years. 
The book describes the structural aspects 
of the agrarian system and rural economy, 
social issues, material culture, and — 
particularly in the recent period — 
organizations, including the co-operative 
political social and economic peasant 
farm system. Numerous illustrations. 


Historia Polski od potowy XVIII do 
polowy XIX wieku [History of Poland 
from the Middle of the 18th to the Middle 
of the 19th Century]. Ed. Stefan Kienie- 
wicz, PWN. Warszawa, 1960. 272 pp. $1.10 

Part four of the material of the 8th 
Congress of Polish Historians (Cracow, 
September 1958). Includes the following: 


A. Zahorski, Beginnings of Modern 
Administration in Poland before the 
Partitions; B. LeSnodorski, Polish Jaco- 


binism at the End of the 18th Century; 
J. Dutkiewicz, Problems of Terminology 
in the Works of Left-wing Publicists 
during the 1830 Insurrection; H. Were- 
szycki, Polish Insurrections in the Light 
of the International Situation; S. Kie- 
niewicz, The Issue of “Organic Work” 
(1840-1890); Z. Stankiewicz, Recent Re- 
Search into Changes in the Agrarian 
Structure in the Congress Kingdom of 
Poland, 1815-1864, Summaries of discussion. 


JERZY KADZIALKA: Finanse miasta 


Poznania 1501-1648 [The Finances of the 


City of Poznan, 1501-1648]. Published by 
PWN for the Poznan Branch of the 
Polish Historical Society (Works of the 
Pomah History Section). Poznan, 1960. 





Analysis of municipal revenues and 
expenditure in Poznan, based on well- 
preserved accounts and other documents. 
Includes a comparison with the finances 
of some other Polish cities in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. Summary in German. 


STEFAN KIENIEWICZ: Samotnik 
Brukselski. Opowiesé o Joachimie Lele- 
welu. [The Solitary Man from Brussels. 
The Story of Joachim Lelewel]. Wiedza 
Powszechna. Warszawa 1960. 165 pp. 
$0.40 (The Historical Library series). 

A popular account of the eminent Pol- 
ish historian, bibliographer and national 
leader (1786-1861), who lived as an 
émigré in France and Belgium after the 
Insurrection of 1830. The author is a pro- 
fessor at Warsaw University and an 
authority on 19th century history. 


RYSZARD KIERSNOWSKI:  Pieniqdz 
kruszcowy w Polsce wezesnosredniowiecz- 
nej [Metallic Currency in Early Mediaeval 
Poland]. Published by PWN for the Pol- 
ish Academy of Sciences’ Institute of 
History. Warszawa, 1960. 535 pp. $3.80 

The first attempt to see this subject 
against the background of the economic, 
social and cultural conditions then pre- 
vailing in Poland and in neighbouring 
countries. The analysis covers foreign 
coins then in circulation in Poland, first 
coins printed in Poland, currency turn- 
over and boarding. Summary in French. 


ALEKSANDER ROMBOWSKI: Nauka 
jezyka polskiego we Wroctawiu (Koniec 
wieku XVI — potowa wieku XVIII) [The 
Teaching of the Polish Language in 
Wroctaw from the End of the 16th to 
the Middle of the 18th Century]. Ossoli- 
neum, Wroclaw, 1960. 279 pp. $3.15 
(Silesian Monographs, No. 1). 

The teaching of the Polish language in 
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Wroclaw, its organization, the history of 


schools, textbooks and methods of teach- 
ing, based on ample archival material, 
Polish and German, and publications from 
the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. A bio- 
graphical dictionary of teachers of Polish 
and of authors of Polish language text- 
books in Wroctaw. 


WALERIAN SOBISIAK: Rozwé6j laty- 
fundium biskupstwa poznatiskiego od XVI 
do XVIII wieku [The Development of the 


NEW PUBLICATION 


Latifundium of the Poznan Bishopric from 
the 16th to the 18th Century]. Published 
by PWN for the Poznan Branch of the 
Polish Historical Society (Works of the 
Greater Poland History Section) Poznai, 
1960. 118 pp. $1.50 


Geographical, social, economic and 
political aspects of the feudal position 
of the Poznan Bishopric and of the 
Poznah Chapter. Summaries in English 
and German. 


SOCIOLOGY 


IRENA TURNAU: Studia nad strukturq 


ludnogciowq polskiego Wroctawia [Studies 


on the Population Structure in Polish 
Wroclaw]. Instytut Zachodni. Wroclaw, 
1960. 326 pp. $3.10 


A sociological study of the develop- 
ment of a city which in 1945 was ruined 
and depopulated, and now has some 
400,000 inhabitants. Today Wroclaw is the 


largest industrial, scientific, cultural and 
administrative centre in Lower Silesia. 
Its present population mainly comes from 
overpopulated villages and small towns 
in Central Poland, or repatriates from 
the Soviet Union. The book describes the 
adjustment of these people to city life, 
vocational training for work in industry 
and the coalescence of former regional 
groups. 


ECONOMICS 


TADEUSZ KIERCZYNSKI: Istota aku- 
mulacji pienieznej przedsiebiorstw socja- 
listycznych [The Essence of Financial Ac- 
cumulation in Socialist Enterprises]. PWG. 
Warszawa, 1960. 196 pp. $0.45 

This is a descriptive rather than ana- 


lytical work. It defines the function of 
accumulation in the division of the social 
product in the Socialist system, as well 
as the factors decisive for the scale of 
accumulation. A description of accumula- 
tion as a financial institution appended. 


LAW 


Zeszyty naukowe Uniwersytetu Jagiel- 
lotiskiego. Nr. 31. Prace prawnicze. Ze- 
szyt 7. [Jagiellonian University Papers, 
No. 31, Legal Papers, No. 7]. The Jagiel- 
lonian University. Krakéw, 1960. 125 pp. 
$1.25 

Includes: Alf Ross (of Copenhagen 
University) — The Scandinavian Law, a 


MUSIC, ART, 


JOZEF MICHAEL CHOMINSKI:: Sonaty 
Chopina [Chopin’s Sonatas]. Published by 
PWM for the Chopin Society. Krakéw, 
1960. 340 pp. $2.90 

An analysis of all of Chopin’s sonatas 


Comparison with Continental Law and 
Common Law; Kazimierz Opatek — The 
Issue of Classification in the Legal 
Sciences; Wieslaw Lang — The Binding 
Force of the Legal Norm in the Light 
of the Logic of Norms; Marian CieSlak — 
Means of Coercion in the System of Legal 
Stimuli in Penal Procedure. 


ARCHITECTURE 


by an eminent Polish musicologist. 
Interesting new light is thrown on 
Chopin’s early works, so far under- 
estimated by other musicologists and 
critics. 
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NEW PUBLICATION 


Zenon Konowicz. Introduction and 
indices by K. Miernowska-Dajbor. Photo- 
graphs by T. Stupski. Lubelska Spdtdziel- 
nia Wydawnicza,. Lublin, 1959. 25 pp., 
& plates. Cloth. $4.60 

An album of reproductions of paintings 
by Zenon Konowicz, an artist (b. 1903) 
Lublin, a former student 
of Feliks S. Kowarski, an interesting 
clourist. His work is representational, 
dynamic and with a strong, expressive 
texture. 


TADEUSZ STRUMIZELO, ALINA NO- 
WAK-ROMANOWICZ, TERESA KURY- 
LOWICZ: Poglady na muzyke kompozy- 
toréw polskich doby przedchopinowskiej 
{Three Precursors of Chopin and Their 
Views on Music]. PWM. Krakéw, 1960. 
1% pp. $0.75 

Three essays on the aesthetic views of 
three Polish composers, immediate pre- 
cursors of Chopin, namely Oginski, Elsner 
and Kurpinski, all of whom strove con- 
sciously to create a Polish national style 
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in music. The artistic atmosphere of 
Chopin’s youth and his years of study 
is also described. 


MIECZYSEAW TWARDOWSKI: Stotice 
w architekturze [Sun in Architecture]. 
Arkady. Warszawa, 1960. 253 pp. Cloth. 
$2.90 

A study of the use that can be made 
of natural sunlight in designing housing, 
schools, hospitals, and in laying out 
parks, gardens and sports stadiums. Many 
photographs and drawings. 


MIECZYSEAW WALLIS: Sztuka polska 
dwudziestolecia [Polish Art 1919-39]. Arka- 
dy. Warszawa, 1959. 405 pp. Cloth. $3.55 

Selected articles from the period 1921- 
57 by an art critic, now professor at 
£6dz University, who before World 
War II regularly wrote reviews of art 
exhibitions for the Socialist daily Ro- 
botnik (The Worker). A vivid and fairly 
complete picture of artistic life in the 
pre-war period. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MARIAN DOBROWOLSKI: Les savants 
polonais et leur contribution a la science 
mondiale. Polonia Publishing House. War- 
Sszawa, 1960. 200 pp. (no price specified). 

A concise informative publication in 
French about eminent Polish scientists in 
various fields, from Copernicus to the 
present day. Historical data arranged 
chronologically; contemporary science is 
discussed in several chapters divided 
according to the various disciplines. Illus- 
trations. 


Il Zjazd Pisarzy Ziem Zachodnich [The 
Second Congress of Writers from Poland’s 


Western ‘Tierritories]. Slask. Katowice, 
1960. 174. Cloth. $0.40 
Papers, discussions and _ resolutions 


from a congress held at Katowice and 
Swierklaniee on May 17-19, 1959 which 


was an important factor in bringing 
writers together and co-ordinating their 
activity. 


Miedzynarodowy stownik terminologii 
elektrycznej [An International Dictionary 
of Electric Terminology]. Pt. 1. Panfstwo- 
we Wydawnictwo Techniczne. Warszawa, 
1960. 260 pp. $3.80 


The first three sections (basic con- 
cepts, electronics, electro-acoustics) of 
a dictionary based on the recommenda- 
tions of the International Standards 
Organization. Pt. 1 has 1,273 items con- 
sisting of Polish terms, definitions in 
Polish, and the equivalent terms in Ger- 
man, English, Spanish, French, Italian, 
Dutch, Russian and Swedish. Indices for 
each language. 
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